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A Sermon is by rio means fo eafy a {pecies of conipofition 

as is generally imagined, and of this the paucity of good 
ones is the moft decifive proof. ‘Che French, whi in the laft 
age cultivated with much ardour and induftry every f{pécies of 
eloquences and that of the pulpit in particular, can boaft of 
but few preachers who have excelled, and whofe difcourfes 
will ftand the teft of criticifm ; and though the Englifh fchool 
of theology is rich in divines, it is comparatively poor in ora- 
tors. Few have fallen into that happy track, which is equally 
remote from tlie dulnefs of the metapliyfician, and the rant 
of the declaimer; few have united the lappy talent of inte- 
refting our paflions with that of enriching our underftariding; 
few have known what it is to produce a difcourfe familiar, yet 

not trite; correct, yet not pedantic: 7 
Among the moft fuccefsful adventurers: in this department 

of literature we have already had occafion to diftinguifh the 
refpectable and ingenious prelate; whofe fecdnd volume now 
lies before us. ‘That writer is indeed peculiarly fortunate 
whofe beft literary efforts harmionife imimediately with the du- 
ties of his profeffion; and who ranks fuperior to his compe- 
titors in that very line in which he is placed: Preferments 
conferred on fuch men as the prefent bifhop of London, re. 
flect a luftre on the hand which confers them, and we have 
only to regret that fuch inftances do not more frequently 
occur. HI) 

If the alarm be real, and we are far from thinking it defti- 

tute of foundation, that the -eftablifhed church, and even 

Chriftianity itfelf, is in danger from the irinovating fpirit of 

the times, it is.obvious that the evil can only be dppofed by 

arming in its defence the whole génius and learning of this 
nation ; by liberaliy encouraging rifing talents, and by plac- 
ing in the foremoft ftations of the church, thofe men whote 
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abilities may ferve, and whofe conduc may adorn it. Thay 


ftatefman, indeed, betrays the moft facred truft, who perver 
the ecclefiaftical patronage, committed to his care for the 

of purpofes, inte a mere engine of ftate; and who negleéts g 
fuperior interef{t for the paltry purpofe of procuring votes in 
parliament. But this wretched and narrow policy will, in the 
end, prove fatal to himfelf. The church that is not refpe@- 
able, will not long be refpected;. and, though we may not 
carry to fuch an.extent as fome have done our ideas of the al- 
liance between church and ftate, yet we are perfuaded that the 
civil and ecclefiaftical conftitutions of this country are fo in 
terwoven and conneéted, that the one could not fuftain an in- 
jury without materially affecting the other. 

Our attachment to the interefts ef religion, and of the efta 
blifhed church in particular, has inadvertently led us into this 
digreflion. We return with pleafure to the volume before us, 
which does honour to the epifeopal bench. Independent of 
the excellence of the compofition, thefe difcourfes- are diftin- 
guifhed by an earneft, though rational piety ; by a fpirit of 
charity and good humour, which pervades the whole; by ftrong, 
popular, and well arranged arguments to: enforce the belief 
and practice of religion, and by a number of excellent obfer- 
vations and ufeful precepts for our conduct in life. 

_ The difcourfes contained in this volume are, 1. Cheerful- 
nefs a diftinguifhing Feature of the Chriftian Religion. 2. On 
the Chriftian Doétrine of Redemption. 3. The fame fubje& 
continued. 4. Self-communion recommended. 5. On the 
Character of David. 6. Purity of Manners no lefs necef- 
fary tc a Chriftian Character than Benevolence. 7, A Dif- 
courfe for the Anniverfary of the Sons of the Clergy. 8. 
Barly Piety enforced. © Partial Faith and partial Obedience 
not permitted by the Chriftian Religion. ro. A Sermon be- 
fore the Houfe of Lords, on the 30th of January, 1778. 11 
The fuperior Excellence of Chriftian Preaching, and the Caufes 
of it. 12. A Difcourfe for the Annual Meeting of the Cha- 
rity Schools. 13. On the Government of the Paffions. 14 
On the Charaéter of Jefus Chrift. 15. On the Thankfgiving 
for his Majefty’s Recovery. 16. The one Thing needful. 
17. On the various Opportunities for dging good. Of thele 
were particularly pleafed with the 1ft, 6th, 8th, and 17th, which, 
we think, are net inferior to any compofitions of the kind that 
ever came under our infpection. ) 

Our readers will doubtlefs be gratified by a few extracts. 
The two following are from the firft fermon, and: will fuffi- 
ciently juftify our commendation of it. | 


* That future ftate of exiftence, of which Chriftianity firft gave 


us @ clear and diftinct view, affords a profpeé to-us that cannot well 


fail 
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fail to chear and enliven our hearts, and even bear us up under the 
heavielt preflures of affliétion. Without this fupport, there are, it 
muft be owned, calamities fufficient to break the higheft {pirits, and, 
to fubdue the firmeft minds. When the good and virtuous man is 
unjuftly accufed and inhumanly traduced; when enemies opprefs 
and friends defert him; when poverty and diftrefs come upon. him 
like an armed man; when his favourite child, or his beloved com- 
panion, is {natched from him by death; when he is racked with in- 
ceflant pain, or pining away with incurable difeafe ; when he knows, 
moreover, that he can have no reft but in the grave, and fuppofes 
that this reft is the abfolute extinction of his being; no wonder that 
he finks into melancholy and defpair. But let the divine light of 
immortality break in upon him, and the gloom that furrounds him 
clears up. Let this day-ftar arife before him, and it will thed a 
brightnefs over the whole fcene of his exiftence, which will make 
every thing look gay and chearful around him. He is no longer 
the fame being he was before. A new fet of ideas and fentiments, 
of hopes and expectations, {pring up in his mind, and reprefent 
every thing in a point of view totally different from that in which 
they before appeared to him. What he had been accuftomed to 
confider.as infupportable misfortunes, he now fees to be moft falu- 
tary chaftifements. ‘This world is nolonger his home. It is a fcene 
of difcipline, a fchool of virtue, a place of education, intended to fit 
him for appearing well in a far more illuftrious ftation. Under this 
conviction he goes on with alacrity and fteadinefs in the paths of 
duty, neither difcouraged by difficulties, nor deprefled by misfor- 
tunes. He is a citizen of a heavenly country, towards which he is 
travelling : his accommodations on the road are fometimes, it muft 
be owned, wretched enough; but they are only temporary incon- 
veniences ; they are trivial difquietudes, which are below his notice ; 
for at home he knows every thing will be to his mind. The bleffings 
which there await him, and on which his heart is fixed, infpire him 
with an ardour and alacrity that carry him through every obftacle. 
Even under the moft calamitous circumftances, he fupports him- 
felf with this reflexion, more pregnant with good fenfe and folid 
comfort, than all the vaft volumes of ancient philofophy or modern 
infidelity, that “ thefe light afflictions, which are but for a moment, 
fhall work for him (if he bears them with Chriftian patience) a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 





‘ We of this kingdom have been repeatedly ftigmatized by the 
other nations of Europe as a melancholy, dejetted, gloomy people. 
The charge, I fear, is upon the whole but too well founded; and 
the proofs too vifible, and fometimes too dreadful to be evaded or 
denied. It behoves us therefore, furely, to enquire a little into the 
true caufes of this national malady; and to confider, whether one 
of thefe caufes may not be a contemptuous difregard, or, at leaft, a 
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cold indifference for that moft pure, and holy, and enlivening fe. 
ligion, which contains the only trueremedy for our difeafe. Inttead 


of this, we have too commonly recourfe toa very different mdde 


_ of relief, to thofe pernicious cordials of unbounded pleafure and 
éndlefs diffipation, which, though like other cordials, they may 
raife our fpirits for the moment, yet afterwards fink and deprefs them 
beyond recovery, and leave the unhappy patient infinitely more jy 
diftrefs and danger than they found him. If this be the cafe, we know 
what we have todo. We mutt fly to a totally oppofite regimen; 
to that purity of mind, that fanétity of manners, that felf-govern. 
ment, that moral difcipline, that modefty of defire, that difereet 
and temperate enjoyment of the world, that exalted piety, that 
aétive benevolence, that truft in Providence: that exhilarating hope 
of immortality, which the doétrines and the precepts of the Gofpef 
fo powerfully imprefs upon our fouls, and which, as we have feen, 
are the beft and moft powerful prefervatives againtt all depreffion of 
fpirits. It is here, in fhort, ifany where, true chearfulnefs is to be 
found. To thofe, indeed, who have been long diffolved in luxury 
and gaiety, that moderation in all things which Chriftianity pre- 
fcribes, may, at firft, appear a harfh and painful reftraint; but a 
little time, and a little perfeverance, will render it as delightful as it is 
confeffedly falutary. Be prevailed on then, for once, to give ita fair trial; 

and accept, with all thankfulnefs, that moft gracious invitation of our 
bleffed Redeemer, “ Come unto meall ye that travel and are heavy 
Jaden, and I will give you reft. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me, and jy fhall find reft unto your fouls. For my yoke 
is eafy, and my burthen is light.” 


The following are from the fourth fermon, which. was 
preached at St. James’. 


‘ Nothing is fo apt to wear off that reverence for virtue, 


and abhorrence of vice, with which all well-principled men enter 


into the world, as a conftant commerce with the world. If we 
have had the happinefs of a good education, our firft judgments of 
men and things are generally right. We deteft all appearance of 
bafenefs, artifice, and hypocrify : we love every thing that is fair, 
open, honeft, and generous. But how feldom does it ‘happen, that 
we carry thefe fentiments along with us, and act in conformity to 
them, through life. How feldom does it happen, that we are proof 
againft the freedom of converfation, or the contagion of exainple, 
which infenfibly corrupt the fimplicity of our hearts, and diftort the 
uprightnefs of our opinions. We are aware, perhaps, of the opew 
attacks upon our virtue, which every oné may fee, and guard againit, 
if he pleates ; but it is not évery one that fees thofe’more fecret 
enemies, that are perpetually-at work, undermining his integrity. 
It is fearee poffible to be alway swith the multitude, without falling in 
with i its fentiments, and following it to-do evil; though we never in- 
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tended it." The crowd carries us involuntarily forward, without our 
{ceming to take one ftep durfelves in the way that they are going. 
We learn, by degrees, to think with lefs abhorrence on what we fee 
every day practifed and applanded. ‘We learn to look on bad ex-: 
amples with complaegncy ; and it ts but too eafy a tranfition, from 
feeing vice without: gait, to practifing it without remorfe. We 
quickly find out the at of accommodating our duty to our interefts, 
and making-our opinions bend to our inclinations. We lofe fight 
of the honeft notions we firft fet-out with, and: adopt others more 
pliant in their ftead. The iffues of life thus corrupted, the infection 
{oon fpreads itfelf to our aétions.. We are enflaved by habits, with- 
out feeling the chain thrown over us, and become guilty of crimes, 
which we once could ot think of without fhuddering. It is, there- 
fore, of the laft confequence, to ftep afide fometimes from the 
world, in order to compare our prefenwway of thinking and acting 
with our paft; to try and fift ourfelves thoroughly ; “ to-fearch out 
our fpirits ; and feek the very ground of our hearts ; to prove and 
examine our thoughts ; to look well, extremely well, if there be any 
way of wickednefs in us; that if there be, we may turn from it 
into the way everlafting.” 


ol 





‘ If Providence has caft our lot in a fair sround, has given us a 
goodly heritage, and bleffed us with a large proportion of every thing 
that is held -moft valuable in this world, rank, power, wealth, 
beauty, health, and ftrength; though we may then, perhaps, be 

‘kefs di/pofed, yet have we more occafion for felf-communion than ever. 
Reflexion will, at that time, be particularly needful, to check the 
extravagance of our joy; to preferve us from vanity and felf-con- 
ceit; to keep our pampered appetites in. fubjection; to guard us 
from the dangers of profperity and the temptations of luxury, from 
diffipation and debauchery, from pride and infolence, from that 
wanton cruelty, and incredible kardnefs of heart, which high fpirits 
and uninterrupted happinefs too often produce. Inftead of thefe 
wild exceffes, religious meditation will turn the overflowings of our 
gladnefs inte their proper channels, into praifes and thankfgivings to 
the gracious Author of our happinels, and a liberal communication 
to others of the bleflings we enjoy; which are the only p. oper ex- 
preflions of our thankfulnefs, and the only fuitable return for fuch 
diftipguifhing marks of the divine favour.’ ‘ : 


In enforcing the purity of a Chriftian life, in the fixth fer- 
mon, our excellent prelate thus proceeds: 


* In whatever fenfe, then, we underftand the expreffion of charity 
jovering our fins, the fenfualift can never avail himfelf-of that pro- 
tection, becaufz he aéts in dire& contrad‘étion to the very firft prin- 
ciples of true Chr ftian charity. Love workech no ill to his neigh- 
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bour,” fays St. Paul; therefore love is the fulfilling of the law; and 
therefore he who works fuch ill to his neighbour, as the voluptuary, 
does every day, (by deftroying the innocence, the peace, the com. 
fort, the happinefs, temporal and eternal, of thofe very perfons for 


whom he profeffes the tendereft regard) muft bean utter ftranger to 


real philanthropy. Though he may feed the hiirigry and clothe the 
naked, and vifit the fatherlefs and widows in their affliétion; yet, if 
to gratify his own paflions, he plunges thofe who have never offend- 
ed him in mifery and difgrace, he is a hurtful member of fociety, 


Nay, perhaps his very liberality and good-nature ferve only to ren- 


der him the more hurtful. They throw a luftre over the criminal 
part of his charaéter, and render him an objeé& of admiration to the 
croud of fervile imitators, who, not having the fenfe to feparate his 
vices from his accomplifhments, form their condué upon his ex: 
ample in the grofs, and hope to become equally agreeable by being 
equally wicked. And, as if it was not enough to have thefe patterng 
before our eyes in real life, they are once more ferved up to us in the 
productions of fome modern writers, who, to the fond ambition of 
what they call copying after nature, and of gaining a name, are con- 
tent to facrifice the interefts of virtue, and to lend a willing hand 
towards finifhing the corruption of our manners. Hence it is, that 
in feveral of our moft favourite works of fancy and amufement, the 
principal figure of the piece is fome profeffed libertine, who, onthe 
ftrength of a pleafing figure, a captivating addrefs, anda certain 
amiable generofity of difpofition, has the privilege of committing 
whatever irregularities he thinks fit, and of excufing them in the 
eafieft mannerimaginable, as the unavoidable effects of conftitution, 
and the little foibles of a heart intrinfically good. ‘Thus, whilft he 
deligiits our imagination, and wins our affections, he never fails, at 
the fame time, to corrupt our principles. And young people, more 
efpeciaily, inftead of being infpired with a juft deteftation of vice, 
are furnifhed with apelogies for it which they never forget, and are 


even taught to confider it as a neceflary part of an accomplifhed cha- 
racter.’ 


From thefe {pecimens our readers will fee that the ftyle 1s 
plain, yet, in general, chafte and correét— Perfeétly free 


from all affe€tation, and yet neither deficient jn vivacity nor 
elegance. 





Q, Horatit Flacc’, gue fuperfunt, recenfuit et Notulis infiruxit 
Gilberius Wakefield, A.B. 2 Vols. fall 8vo. 105s. 6d. 
Beards. Lurge Paper 185. Kearfleys. 1794- 


lI! is dificult to point out-a more interefting writer among 
* the Roman poets, than Horace, both on account of the 
varicty of his talents, and the elegance of his compofitions- 
It is not, therefore, furprizing that fo many er 
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have prefented the public with remarks and annotations, or 
that fo many critics have exercifed their ability in detecting 
corrupted readings, and in afcertaining the true. 

The prefent edition is to be confidered not in reference to 
Jearned notes; or an elaborate: commentary ; but to the text, 
which Mr. Wakefield has endeavoured, from Dr. Bentley and 
Mr. Markland, as well as from his own inveftigation to re- 
ftore: and in reference to the neatnefs and elegance of the type. 
The very few notes are merely vindications of the readings, 
adopted’ by the editor, which, in general, difcover care and 
ingenuity; though fometimes they are, perhaps, received too haf- 
tily into the text. The beauty of the page alfo, has beentoo much 
confulted, by Mr. Wakefield’s omittmg to number the verfes, 
which is certainly a defe&t, where theres fo frequent an occafion 
‘to refer from the notes to the text. When the queftion is agitae 
ted, whether the utile or the dulce fhould be facrificed, the 
«convenience of thofe who read a book, fhould be rather pre- 
ferred to that of thofe who merely look into it, er with only 
to adorn their libraries. 

The prefent edition, however, will be highly acceptable to 
the admirers of the. clafhics, as a very convenient pocket vo- 
jume ; and as giving, perhaps, on the whole, the moft correc& 
view of the text, that has yet appeared within fo {mall a com- 
pafs. 

. Two beautiful vigrettes are prefixed, that to the firft, de- 
figned from Lib 11. Od. xix. 


* Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus 
Vidi docentem ‘(credite, pofteri) 
Nymphafque difcentes, et aures 
Capripedum Satyrorum acutas.’ 


That to the fecond, from Art. Poet. 


* Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, 
Poft etiam agreftes Satyros nudavit, et efper 
Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit : eo quod 
Illecebris erat et grata novitate morandus 
Spectator, functufque facris, et potus et exlex. 
Art. Poet. 1. 220.” 


Heads of Mzcenas and Horace, alfo accompany thefe vo- 
lumes, with ornaments derived from the works of Horace. 

Mr. Wakefield acquaints us, that if the prefent work meets 
with a favourable acceptance from the public, he means to 
publith the other Greek and Latin poets, in the fame form and 
ype, and that Virgil will be put to prefs next: a defign to 
which we moft heartily with — Mi. Wakefield’s addrefs 
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to the reader, will inform him of what sas been dohe-inth¢ 
refent edition. 1 
Cum bibliopola nofter, ftudio laudabilj impulfusy editionem 
Horatii nitidilimam forme minoris emittere eogutaret, ad ex. 
emplar Gefneri Baxterianum impreflam, a me pey amicam ims 
petrare volebat operarum infpiciendaruny curam ; ut charte in 
manus hominum quam emendatiilimez venirent. Ad hoe mix 
neris qualecunque refpondi me non invite accélurum, fi -poete, 
quod aiunt, textum, in quibufdam faltem locis ma aiteftedeprava. 
tis, ad meum quodammodo guftum atque arbitrium contlituere 
liceret; quum a me nullo modo poflem impetrare corruptelag 
indubitatas meis aufpiciis recufas iri; & propofitum non dif, 
licuit. 7 , 
Czeterum, bibliopol rationes in hoc opere edendo brevitatem 
poftulabant : unde paucis tantummodo erroribus adhibita ef 
curatio: & null nifi verifimillima, vel aliorum vel ipfts, 
emendationes huc {unt tralate. ‘sh 


+. 





Indigenous Botany; or Habjtations of Enghfe Plants : contaite 
ing the Refult of fevetal Botanical Exeurjions, chiefly in Kent, 
Middlefex, and the adjacent Counties, in 1790,.1491, and 
1792. By Colin Milne, LL.D. Author of a Botanical 
Diéiionary and Inflitutes of Botany: and Alexander Gordon, 
Reader on Botany in London. Vol. J. 8vo.. 6s. Boards, 
Lowndes. 1793. : | | 


rp His work may be confidered as the Flora of Middlefex, 

Effex, Surry, Suffex, and the interior parts of Kent: the 
author pretends not, however, that it iscomplete; but his 
chief defign was to fix the habitations of different Englifh: 
plants. How far -he has been well employed in the caufe of 
{cience, may admit of fome doubt. Plants of a rarer kind; 
thofe of confiderabile utility, or extraordinary beauty, often re- 
quire, in the cultivator, fome knowledge of the native foil and 
of the afpeéts in which they flourifh moit luxuriantly, that thefe 
may be in fome meafure imitated in the new fituation. But, 
to afcertain the habitation of every common weed, would re- 
quire volumes, without advantage. To fome of the fpecies 
our author has added—‘ In hedges every where;’ and this 
might have been faid of the greater number. ‘To direét the 
herbarift where it might be found in the greateft profufion, or 
to borrow fome afliftance from other authors, réfpecting the 
Joca of more curious plants, may be of confequence; but in 
purfuit of thofe objects, little oftentatious difplay of labour 
was neceflary: when they were attained, there was no reafon 
for detraCling from the meritof Hudfon, Withering, and Ber- 
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ant plants, no éffential._ parts of the defcription. Even Lin- 
nzus does not efcape, whofe fyftem in point of facility mult, 
in Dr. Milne’s opinion, yield the preference to the fimple and 
elegant arrangements of ‘Tournefort.and Rivinus, and, in point 
ef excellence, is greatly furpafled by the ingenious, though 
elaborate,-method; of our countryman Mr, Ray. . Though 
fome objection may be made to every word of this fentences 
we fhall content ourfelves with obierving, that the facility, 
fimplicity, elegance, and excellence of: each fyftem can-only 
be appreciated, when each is equally extended. -It may be 
eafy to arrange five and twenty hundred fpecies in an elegant 
fyftem, when the fame plan would 'be highly confufed, if ex- 
tended to as, many thoufand.—We mutt again notice the fancy 
of calling the Swedifh naturalift Linné. If Linngus is Latin, 
and if his appropriated name, mult be adopted, why thould a 
title be employed as an appellative. He ftiles himfeif in Swe- 
difh Van Linné, or in Latin Carolus a Linné. It would be 
equally reafonable to fink him at once into an Englifhman, by 
the name of Linney. gt 

Under each fpecies, Dr. Milne refers us to Ray and Lins 
nus; occafionally to Haller, John Bauhine, Gerard, &c.« 
adding the Latin, the Italian, or German names, according as 
the plant may have been denominated in either language. ‘The 
habitations follow, and under each {pecies, fome obfervations, 
either botanical, medical, or ceconomical, are fubjoined. In the 
Jatter, we have received the greateft information. — In this 
part, however, he is occafionally defective, and fometimes er- 
roneous. We fhall extract a {pecimen of the more entertain- 
ing kind, 

‘ 4 Lolium Temulentum. White darnel; annual darnel-grafs. 

* Lolium Album, Raii Syn. 395. 

* Lolium having flowers with fhort beards, and fpiculz that are 
of equal length with the calyx. Hudf. Fl. Angl. 

* Darnel-grafs with a longer fpike. B. Pin. 

* Fr. ivraie, or ivroie. Ital. loglio. Dutch, dolick. 

‘ Annual. Flowers in July. 

‘ Habitation. In corn-fields, efpecially among wheat, where it 
proves a very troublefome and noxious wecd. , 

‘ From an annual fibrous root, proceeds the ftem, which is ereét, 
cylindrical, ftreaked, three or four feet high, and cloathed at the 
joints, which are generally four in number, with flat, pointed 
leaves, more than double the length of thofe of the former {pecies. 
The {pike of flowers, too, is confiderably longer, and, being armed 
with fmall beards, ‘may be eafily diftinguifhed from that of the pe- 
onl kind, to which, in other refpects, it bears a clofe refém- 
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¢ The name Jolizm fome writers have derived from the Greek 
Sorsov, (deceitful, bafe, counterfeit): an opinion having prevailed 
among the ancients, that feveral of the more noxious weeds which 
infeft corn-fields, are only fpecies of grain in a degraded or cor- 
rupted ftate. Wild or barren oat, the xgilops of Pliny, they, ia 
conformity to this opinion, conceived to be a dégenerated oat ; and 
darnel, in like manner, to be an inferior kind of wheat or barley, 
Thus Plautus, * Mirum eft Jolio vittitare te, tam vili tritico” 
“% I wonder you fhould live on darnel, wheat being fo cheap.” 

* The French appellation, ivraie, {from enyvrery to render 
drunk) is expreffive of the intoxicating quality of the feeds; a cir- 
eumftance likewife conveyed by the trivial name temulentum. This 
deleterious nature of the grafs now under confideration, has not ef- 
caped the notice of Virgil, who, in two different places, defcribing 
a field overgrown with weeds, has this line: 


‘ Infelix lolium et fteriles dominantur avenz.’ 
Ec. v. Vv. 37: Georg. i. v. ISA, 


¢ Wild oat he terms merely darren; but darnel he diftinguithes 
by the more marked epithet infelix, that is, not only unfruitful, or 
even unprofitable, as it is commonly rendered, but unlucky, inaué 
fpicious, deftructive. 

‘ Whether baked into bread, or fermented into ale, but efpecialy 
in the latter mode of preparation, darnel is faid to be attended with 
very difagreeable effeéts. It produces head-ach, vertigo, lethargy, 
drunkennefs, and even affeéts with blindnefs for feveral hours. 
This laft effe& is thus commemorated by Ovid in his Fafti : 


‘ Et careant Jofiis oculos vitiantibus agri.’ Lib. i. v. 694, 


* And the proverb, fe feeds on darnel, to exprefs a ‘dim-fighted 
perfon, bears a manifeft allufion to the fame pernicious quality. 

‘ It feems highly probable that, of the Greek {€ana, which oc | 
curs in the 13th chapter of St. Matthew’s gofpel, darnel would have 
better conveyed the meaning than tares, the term by which our tran- 
flators of the bible have chofen to render it. The French always 
tranflate it ivraie ; and though fome Latin verfions retain the origi- 
nal word, and Caftalio, underitanding the term as expreflive. of 
weeds in general, renders it male herbe ; vet is Glamor for the moft 
part confidered as fynonimous to /olium. it was in allufion to the 
parable where this term is ufed, and to its Latin fignification, that 
the followers of Wickliffe, one of the firft reformers-of religion in 
England, were Called Lollards; that is, the lolium, darnel, or per- 
nicious weeds, which were fuppofed to infeft the field of the Chri- 
{tian world, and to choak and deftroy the pure wheat of ihe got 

el. 

‘ Darnel, applied externally, according to Boerhaave, refifts pu- 
trefaction, and, from its cleanfing quality, proves highly efficacious 
in diforders of ‘the {kin. 


¢ Among 
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¢ Among the mifcellaneous produétions of Rodolf Jacob Came- 
rarius, a learned profeflor of Tubingen in the prefent century, ap- 
fome curious differtations on darnel; a narrative of the fymp- 
toms which attend the ufe of it, and the refult of a feries of expe- 
riments performed with the diftilled {pirit of darnel mixed with blood. 
The principal differtation was publifhed in 1710, under the title of 
De lolio temulento. ‘The works of Camerarius are exceedingly in- 
genious, and now, we believe, very fcarce.’ 


In the botanical obfervations, there is too great a tendency to 
criticize, and each little defe€t, or apparent inconfiftency feems 
to be eagerly caught at. A fpirit of this kind we cannot com- 
mend. Inthe medical remarks, Persie and Chomel, authors 
of very different credit, appear to be his principal guides. The 
medical properties, however, are greatly exaggerated, and 
frequently erroncous.—Thus: the gallum aparine, little more 
than an herbaceous antifcorbutic is reprefented as a remedy 


highly ufeful. 


‘ Aparine formerly poffeffed a place in our difpenfatories, and 
was efteemed of confiderable efficacy in the fcrophula.. An exter- 
nal application of the leaves, bruifed and mixed with hog’s-lard, is 
ftill, we are informed, ufed on the continent in that diforder, as 
likewife in refolving the hard tumours of horfes. A decof¢tion of 
the herb, or its diftilled water, is diuretic, and warmly recommended 
by fome phyficians as an excellent remedy in the ftone and gravel, 
and in dropfical cafes. The exprefied juice of cleavers has been 
adminiftered with fuccefs as an emmenagogue. The feed is cordial 
and fudorific. The root dyes red.’ 


We fhall extra& alfo fome account of the folanum: 


* Solanum, however, though in its nature highly narcotic and 
Geleterious, yet, like other poifons, when adminiftered by a fkilful 
hand, has been found to poffefs confiderable virtues. Of its exter- 
nal ufe in feveral difeafes, particularly of the fkin and eyes, we have 
' teftimonies as old as Diofcorides. An application of the bruifed 
leaves for the fpace of three days, is affirmed by Forfkal, in his Flora 
figypt-Arabica, to bea fpecific in that corroding difeafe termed by 
the Arabs, bula. The Gothlanders, too, cure themfelves of whit- 
lows, by the ufe of the bruifed herb of nightfhade, mixed with fpi- 
der’s web, or mufty hog’s lard. Till of late, however, its internal 
ufe was rarely hazarded, and in a fimall number of difeafes. Cefal- 
pinus, indeed, relates, that the juice of nightfhade, or a deco¢tion 
of the herb, was fometimes adminiftered with fucces in inflamma- 
tions of the ftomach and other vifcera, in heat of urine, and even 
in the ftone. But it was not till the publication of Gataker’s “ Ob- 
fervations on the internal ufe of Solanum,” that the medical hiftory 
of this plant was fully known.. ‘This ingenious inquirer, whofe 
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work was publithed at London in-1757, performed a feries of bx. 
periments with a view of a{certaining the effects of the internal ufe 
of the leaves of nightfhade in fcirrhous affections, foui ulcers, ob- 
ftinate long continued pains, erofions of the fkin, dropfy, and a va- 
fiety of other difeafes. The refult, upon the whole,. was favour. 
able. He began by prefcribing a grain, which he gradually increafed, 
When given in due-quantity, he found his patients greatly relieved, 
and the medicine to operate gently as an evacuant, either by fweat, 
by urine, or by ftool. If the dofe adminiftered was. too large, it 
produced vomiting, profufe fweats, a teo copious difcharge of 
urine, diarrhcea; and‘ in fome, head-ach, dimnefs of fight, Vertigo, 
ftupor, fleep, and other difagreeable {ymptoms. The experiments 
of Gataker feem, however, to have died with their author; fince, 
as far as we can learn, neither in this country, nor on the conti: 
nent, if at all adminiftered, is folanum inwardly ufed in the cure of 
thofe difeafes in which the gentleman juft mentioned confidered it 
as little lefs than a fpecific. “His fate in this refped, has not been 
fingular. Many valuable medicines, efpecially in the vegetable 
kingdom, which the moderns defpife, were highly prized by ‘the 
ancients: and even lately, the hemlock of the celebrated Storck, 
of which fuch wonders were at firft related, no longer maintains fo 
diftingnithed a reputation, though ftill employ ea with confiderable 
fuccefs, 

¢ Notwithftanding what has been faid above of the noxious quae 
lities of folanum, when not adminiftered with judgment, there are 
authors, and of confiderable name, who aflert it, however, or in 
whatever quantity ufed, to be perfectly innocent. Of this number 
among the ancierits, are Diofcorides, Theophraftus, and Oribafius, 
who rank it amongft the efculeat herbs; and among the moderns, 
Ruellius, who, on what authority we know not, affirms that iq 
many countries, the leaves are actually ufed as a pot-herb. Spiel- 
mn, too, relates, that from an infufion of fifteen grains of folanum 
in water, which he took himfelf, he fuffered not the leaft inconve- 
nience: and that a young epileptic patient, to whom he gave the 
juice in quantity from one dram and a half to two drams, was 
equaily free from ftupor, fleep, or any other of the apprehended 
difagreeable confequences. With the like fafety were three drams of 
the juice of the herb taken by fome foldiers, who had been debili- 
tated by previous difeafe: nor did two drams of the juice even of 
the berries, ever efleemed the moft fatal part, produce any other ef- 
fect, than a copious difcharge of urine on three convalefcents, ta 
whom he had been induced to prefcribe it. 

‘ Such are the various and even contradictory accounts refpeéting 
folanum, wiich it is our province to relate, but not to reconcile. 


¢ Non noftrum eft tantas componere lites.’ 


There are two other parts of this work, which muft be no. 
ticed ; 
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ticed$ we mean fome little biographical information, and 
fome etymological inquiries. We muft, however, correét 
one error, an aflertion which Dr. Milne ouglit not to have 
hazarded, without fome inquiries. ‘¢ This is, fays he, one of 
the precious fruits of that neglect, and even contempt, with 
which Cullen, and fome other names great in phyfic, have 
affected to treat a fcience, which they knew not, and which, 
notwith{tanding theic mifreprefentations, merits to be ftudied, 
not more as an elegant accomplifhment, than as an ufeful 
and neceflary branch of medical education.’—An author, who 
has betrayed fo many defects, in the medical part of his work, 
fhould have been cautious of cenfuring the firft fyftematic 
writer of any era: if the accufation is not true, the charge, 
that muft recur on Dr. Milne, will be much more fevere. 
Dr. Cullen was we// acquainted with botany. He ftrongly 
recommended it to the medical ftudent, on every occafion, 
and has given proofs of his defire of connecting it, intimately 
with medicine, by the botanical arrangement of plants, in 
their natural orders, in his catalogue of the materia medica.— 
From what then can an accufation of fuch kind originate? 
Charity will fay from mifinformation, but charity will not 
commend the fpirit which has difleminated the remark, and 
which feems to pervade this paflage and fome others in the 
prefent volume—But to return. We fhall felect one of the 
biographical fketches of an author little known. We may 
obferve, however, that Scopoliis improperly called a German. 
He was a T’yrolefe. 


‘ Ruppia Maritima. This plant formerly ranked with. the 
pondweeds, though elffentially diftinguifhed from them, as well by 
the abfence of the petals, as by the fingular {tructure of the feeds, 
It was Linnaeus who formed it into a diftinét genus by the name of 
ruppia, in honour ef the ingenious Henry Bernhard Rupp, a native’ 
of Gieffen in Germany, and author of the Flora Jenenfis, the third. 
edition of which, publifhed in 1745, had the advantage of receiv. 
ing the corrections, befides many valuable additions, of the cele- 
brated Haller. Ruppius arranged his plants after the method of 
Rivinus, which he likewife confiderably improved, particularly ir 
the claffes containing the compound flowers. He was a moft zea- 
lous and indefatigable botanift ; and by his induftry, collected both 
in Holland and Germany, a great number of plants, many of which 
had not till then been difcovered, nor even fufpected to be natives 
of thofe.countries, Haller’s eulogigym of Ruppius is remarkable; 
and deferves to be tranicribed: “ Rupp. Gieflenfis, privatus homo, 
etfiin Academ.4,Jenenfi vixit, rei herbaria cupiditlimus, egregius. 
ftirpium venator, qui.in quovis tugnrio ltus noctem tranfigeret, 
totifque diebus agros et Colles perreptaret.—In defcribing the ge- 
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nera of moftes, fungi, and ferns, he has committed fome miftakes, which 
Haller attributes to a blameable negligence in not keeping the {pe- 
cimens he had obtained, and confequently being obliged to rely too 
much on his memory. Fifteen hundred dried plants collected by 
Ruppius, and likewife fome manufcripts of his hand-writing, Hal- 
ler received from a gentleman, at whofe father’s houfe this learned _ 
and active botanift had long been hofpitably entertained.’ 


We hall conelude our accountof the prefent volume, which 
extends to the end of the pentandria triginia, by two extracts re- 
{peCting etymology. 

‘ Oss. Of the etymology of the generical name menyanthes, re- 
tained from the Greek and Latin botanifts, we can give no account 
that is fatisfaftory. Some render it moon-flower, in which cafe, it 
fhould have been written meneanthos, as being compounded of jnyn, 
the moon, and ayo, a flower. Others deriving it from eve, to 
remain, conceive the name to be expreflive of the permanency of 
the flower. This conjecture, however, feems as fanciful as the 
former. The name buck-bean is either a corruption of bog-bean, 
or which is more probable, derived from the French, de bouc, a 
poe plant in queftion having been formerly diftinguifhed by 

e appellation, plafelus hircinus, that is goat’s-bean.’ 

¢ Oss. The generical name verba/cum feems a corruption of dar- 
bafcum ; and this, being derived from daréa, a beard, is properly 
enough expreflive of the woollinefs of the ftem and leaves, as well 
as of the feathery appearance of the filaments of the ftamina. Mul- 
Jein, the Englifh name, fome, in reference to the fame circum- 
ftance, fuppofe to have been originally written woollen ; though we 
rather imagine it derived from the French /a molene, which, on the 
former fuppofition, would have been derived from it. Ta/o bar- 
ba/fs, the Italian appellation, is fynonimous to thap/us barbatus, 
by which it was formerly known in the fhops: and the propriety of 
the names Aigh taper, and cow’s /ungwort, is fufficiently evinced in 
our defcription of the plant.’ ' 
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T HERE is fearcely a tafk more difficult in the execution, 

or mote meritorious in its object, than that of conveying 
to pofterity an adequate and faithful picture of any given period. 
In fome refpeéts, this function can only be difcharged by one 


who is a fpectator of the events, who can alone be qualified o 
: depic 
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depict the manners, the habits, the general fentiments of his 
country.—In what manner certain an apna were received, 
and how the general feelings.of the public were expreffed upon 
different occafions. ‘The characters of men alfo can only be 
drawn by thofe who have known, feen, and cenverfed with 
them, and when future compilers undertake to furnifh a por- 
trait, they cant only copy what an original writer has already 
defcribed. On this account, though we have much more ele- 
gant hiftories than thofe of Clarendon and Burnet ; and though 
additional light may have been refleéted upon the tranfactions 
which they record from the difcovery and expofure of papers 
and records, which had previoufly been kept from the public 
eye, ftill the ftudent, who would with to make himfelf fully 
acquainted with the hiftory of his country, muft not neglect 
to infpe€t thofe great original hiftorians. 

In other views publications, like that before us, are both 
ufeful and agreeable; it is pleafant to a reader to have the 
public tranfaétions of a period, of which he was a {pectator, 
brought again to his remembrance, to find fome facts explain- 
ed, the reafons of which he did not perfectly apprehend at the 
time; and to have the whole brought within one comprehen- 
five point of view, and to retrace, in the courfe of a few hours, 
the events of years. It is like furveying a beautiful landfcape 
in a camera obfcura, m which, though the feveral objeéts be 
reduced, yet their relative effect is more completely feen in this 
concentrated view. 

Perhaps no period was ever more deferving the attention of 
the philofopher and the hiftorian than the prefent reign; no 
period ever prefented more important and more diverfified 
{cenes, no period (not excepting that of the Refornration) ever 
promifed to be productive of more ftupendous effects. Of this 
the judicious author of thefe volumes appears indeed fufhcient- 
ly aware. 


‘ The extended regions, fays he, of hiftory, like the face of the 
terraqueous gtobe, prefent to our view fome tracts diftinguifhed by 
‘their fertility, and others by their barrennefs. On the diverfified 
profpect which cheers us by its beauty, or excites ftronger emotions 
by its grandeur and fublimity, the eye delights to dwell; while from 
the long and tracklefs defert it turns with a contemptuous inatten- 
tion. It is the fortune of the prefent generation to exift in one of 
thofe eventful periods, when every year is an epoch; when the tri. 
vial circumftances which fill the pages of moft hiftories, give place 
to tranfactions which involve confequences of the deepeft import 
to mankind ; when the petty wars concerning the boundaries of a 
Province or a difputed fucceffion, no longer occupy the attention 
of mankind ; but whea the conteft is concerning the principles, the 
' < hws 
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laws of fociety itfelf, the forms of government, and the modes of 
thinking which are to dire mankind. 

‘ A change in the fentiments of the public muft fooner or lates 
be followed by:a change in the exifting ftate of thirigs. The latent 
flame which is kindled in the receffes of the earth, may for a while 
be refifted by the fuperincumbent weight, but it finds a paffage’at 
length and the violence of the fhock is perhaps proportionate’ t6 


the force of the preffure. Innumerable caufes had co-operated to a 


change of feritiments in the nations of Europe, from the commence- 
ment of the prefent century. The Reformation had broken thé 
ftrong fetters which Superftition had forged; it had: beftowed ‘on 
man the privilege of thought; it had taught him to diftegard als 
thority, and to inquire irito its foundations: It was fome time; it 
is true, before the effects of this bold and innovating fpirit could be 
extended to the civil conftitutions; but ftill the mind which is re- 
leafed from one prejudice, is at leaft prepared to ftruggle with an- 
other. 

‘A caufe, however, which co-operated with this, and which 
may perhaps be regarded as ftill more powerful, was the general 
diffufion of literature and fcience. The metaphyfical polemics of 
the laft century were fucceeded by a feries of writers, who, while. 
they indulged a greater freedom of opinion, addreifed the public in 
a ftyle more popular and captivating, and adapted to make, at leaft, 
a more general impreffion. From the time of Montefquieu it be- 
came even fafhionable to fpeculate on political fubjeéts; and what 
the caution of that judicious writer permitted him only to glance at, 
was openly afferted by the extravagant philofophy of Voltaire, and 
of Rouffeau. 

' 6 The increafe of commerce had created a new, independent, 
and powerful intereft in almoft every community, which looked 
with a jealous eye on the exclufive privileges of the ancient arifto- 
cracy. The fyftem of funding, which improvident wars had pro- 
duced, eftablifhed a new fpecies of property, which could not be 
fubjeéted to the feudal regulations. The diftant dependencies which 
were held by the maritime ftates, and particularly by Great Bri- 
tain, and the different forms of adminiftration to which thefe mutt 
neceffarily be fubmitted, all contributed to produce a diverfity of 
interefts, which did not exift in the fimplicity of the ancient go- 
vernments ; and where this takes place, the minds of men will foon 
become active, and will inveftigate as well with acutenefs, as with 
feverity, thofe rights which derive their chief fupport from anti- 
quity, and from the paflive acquiefcence of ages. 

¢ The reign of George III. was the period in which fome effect 
might be naturally expected from thefe. concurrent circumftances, 
and there were other caufes which contributed to haften the erifis. 
Among. thefe, we muft account that extraordinary {pirit of freedont 
in which the Britifh colonies of America, thr cua thel origital in- 
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ficnificance, or the negligence of government, had firft been plant- 
ed; a fpirit which they had continued to cherifh with the enthu- 

fiafm of feétariés, and with all that prejudice which attaches to a 
gift tranfmitted from our anceftors.” 

 Qur author pointedly condemns the fatal policy which led 
the Britifh government into’ the war with America; and he 
thus fpiritediy depiéts the leading characters of the admini- 
{tration which conducted this unhappy contett : 


© The reins of ‘yovernment were ftill oftenfibly guided by the 
feeble hand of lord North, aman not deftitute of ability, but of 
that negative character which was incapable of any great or virtu- 
‘ous exertion. ‘ By the humble track of progreffion and feniority, he 
had pafled through the inferior departments of office, and, om the 
fecéfion of the dike of Grafton, had found himfelf, as if by chance, 
in the fituation of minifter. ‘The ductility of difpofition which had 
firft marked-him out as the paffive inftrument of an invifible fac- 
tion, continued him in’ office. “Under him the difpute with Ame- 
rica had commenced, though he had more than once profeffed that 
the war was not his, and that it had been engaged in contrary to 
his wifhes or advice. Thofe who were not converfant with the 
than, and who did not know the maxims by which he governed 
himfelf, will fcarcely believe that fuch nreannefs and inconfiftency 
could exift' in any perfon, even of moderate abilities. But lord 
‘North was educated from infancy in the fchool pf corruption. Na- 
turally of an eafy and pliant temper, that difpofition was increafed 
by the maxims he had imbibéd. With hitn the minifters were net 
the fervants of the ftate, but of the crown, whofe orders they had 
‘only to execute. ‘The génetal good was not to be confidered, and 
the means by which the mandates of the executive power were to 
be accomplifhed, were juftified by the end. Thus, had he been 
poffeffed of a great underftanding, and capable of extenfive views, 
his principles muft "have militated again{ft them: but he was not. 
He was rather a man of wit, than of confummate ability ; ready 
and adroit, rather than wife and fagacious. He feldom looked be- 
‘yond the moment; and confidered the faculty of parrying with 
dexterity the ftrokes which were aimed at him in the houfe of com- 
mons, as the firft qualification of a minifter. Under hitn corrup- 
tion and venality are faid to have been carried to a greater excefs 
than under any former minifter ; and what in the hands of Walpole 
was a cafual ‘expedient for the promotion of a particular meafure, 
under his adminiftration was reduced to a regular fyftem of penfion 
and contract. 

‘ In delineating the principles of lord North, thofe of the Ameri- 
can fecretary have been almoft depiéted. They were both educat- 
ed'in the fame fchool, and the fame depraved notions of govern- 
ment were profeffed by both. Lord George Germaine was not a 
CLR. N. Arr. (X1.) Tuly, 1794. > nian 
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man of great talents: he had -lefs wit than lord North, but perhaps 
more judgement, and certainly more induftry. His panegyrift has 
faid of him, that he appeared to be born to contend with misfor. 
tune, fince, from his firft political outfet at the battle of Minden, 


fcarcely any one projeét in which he engaged, was known to prof. 


per. This, however, is at beft but a poor extenuation; fince, 
tlough profperity does not neceffarily attach to wifdom or merit, 
and though all men are liable to the cafual affaults of ill fortune and 
adverfity,—where a general failure in every undertaking is known 
to attend the whole progrefs of a life, there is room to fufpeé at 
leaft a defeé in the head or in the heart. 

‘ Of the noble lord who prefided over the naval department, the 
beft panegyric would be total filence. Future hiftorians will do 
juftice to his: moral charaéter; nor can they want materials, while 
fo many faéts*remain upon recor4 for its illuftration, and while the 
annals of the Old Bailey ferve to convey to pofterity the affecting 
narrative of Hackman and Mifs Ray. In fo barren a wildernefs, 
it would be happy if the profpect was enlivened by the appearance 
of one folitary virtue; but he was as deftitute of feeling as of prin- 
ciple. Amidft the copious crop of vices which overfhadowed his 
whole charaéter, not even that of cowardice was wanting, to move 
our contempt as well as our deteftation ; and ftrange it is, that though 
his fentiments with refpe¢t to all religion, natural and revealed, are 
well known, yet fo timid was his nature, that, contrary to all his 
convictions, he could fcarcely bear to be left alone. With fucha 
general charaéter, we cannot wonder if in political hfe he was the 
decided enemy of his country, and the devoted inftrument of a cor- 
rupt cabinet. His name, indeed, was never mentioned without ex- 
citing fentiments of contempt ; and the mock appellation of Jemmy 
Twitcher, which was applied to him from the well-known dra- 
ma of the Beggars Opera, was intended to convey a cenfure on 
his political life, of the moft degrading kind. Hf nature had en- 
dowed him with talents, the courfe of diffipation in which he was en- 
gaged, muft have difqualified him for the exercife of them ;. but, 
from our perfonal knowledge, we can {ftate that he had them not. 
He poffeffed an active, but not a ftrong mind. Praétifed in the in- 
trigues of courts, and in the debates of parliament, he could {peak 
and reply with fome facility ; but his ideas never took an extenfive 
range : the details of office, and the petty maxims of court manage- 
ment and intrigue, generally furnifhed the great outline of his elo-- 
quence. 7 

In the preceding winter, in confequence of the defertion of earl 
Gower, who had beensprefident of the council, adminiftration had 
received fome acceflion of ability by the promotion of Mr. Thur- 
low, from the office of attorney-general, to that of lord chancellor, 
in the room of earl Bathurft, who was removed to the fituation 
which earl Gower had juft relinquifhed. While the general opinion 
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attributes the pofleffion of talents to lord Thurlow, the interefts of 
truth demand that the propofition fhould be received with confider- 
able qualification: The fingle circumftance of rifing from a mean 
and obfcure origin, to a fplendid fituation, is apt to impréfs the 
multitude with the opinion, that the moft brilliant abilities, and the 
mott diftinguifhed qualities, are eflential to fuch a progrefs ; but, in 
the routine of courts, elevation is more frequently the confequence 
of fortuitous events, or of fortunate connexions, of fervile habits, 
and a pliant confcience, than of merit.and ability. 

‘ If we examine the parliamentary efforts of lord Thurlow, we 
fhall find in them little that indicates the man of genius, or the pof- 
feflor of an enlarged and enlightened underftanding. In them, no 
abftract fentiment, no pointed reflexion, no witticifm, no metaphor 
diftinguifhed for ingenuity, is to be found. Of the deficiency of 
his education, and the meannefs of his earl;; habits and connexions, 
the vulgarity of his language and the tritenefs of his fentiments are 
fufficient indications. Incapable of elevating his mind to any great 
or novel conception, he has ever been the avowed advocate of every 
vulgar prejudice, of every ancient corruption. Unacquainted with 
all other fcience, he has even been eharged with inattention to fome 
of thofe branches immediately conneéted with his own, profeffion ; 
and his early-habits having been formed in the obfcure and mecha- 
nical drudgery of a mean occupation, a coarfenefs of manners has 
accompanied him through life. Confcious, perhaps, that the dif- 
tinguifhing feature in his character is fervility, and that to this 
quality he was chiefly indebted for his advancement, he was defir- 
ous of concealing that fubmiffion which he practifed towards his 
fuperiors, by the “exercife of infolence and arrogance to all whom 
fortune had placed in a fubordinate ftation. Like all uneducated 
perfons, he could fometimes join, even to excefs, in the praife of 
him, whom the public voice had extolled ; but he was incapable of 
diftinguifhing for himfelf. In the diftributi on of preferments, he 
has made a few facrifices to popularity ; but in thefe his ignorance 
has betrayed him into error. He has miftaken pompofity for learn- 
ing, confidence for genius, and fophiftry for argument. 

‘ As a public f{peaker, he has been chiefly diftinguifhed by three 
qualities—invincible affurance, inflexible obftinacy , anda talent 
for quibble. Yet thefe were valuable acceflions tq this miferable 
adminiftration ; and, as almoft the whole of their arrangements con- 
fifted ina feries of little artifices to keep up the delufion of the people, 
and in the diftribution of the rewards of corruption, perhaps fuch 
were the only talents which could then lend them effectual affiftance. 

‘ The other members of adminiftration were the mere drudges of 
office, or the meck pageants, of ariftocracy, whofe weaknefs and 
inactivity equally exemptedthem fram refponfibility and cenfure.’ 


The events of the American war are cleatly and Iumtinoufly 
T 2 detailed. 
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detailed. The following are the author’s fentiments on the. 
famous armed neutrality: , seine 


‘ It is a remarkable faét, and yet none remains fo completely un- 
contradicted by the evidence of hiftory, that the Britifh nation never” 
yet was known to extend any peculiar favour to the defpots of the 
continent, without having occafion prefently to deplore and repent 
of their folly: Have we expended our treafure, loaded’ our people’ 
with taxes, deftroyed our commerce and manufactures on any oc- 
cafion, to recover or to win a traét of territory for thefe ungrateful” 
tyrants—and what has uniformly been our reward ?—A declaration, 
of war, as foon as it fuited their purpofe to form a new alliance; or 
the undermining of our political interefts, by'the‘moft infidious in-' 
trigues. From the two powers which had “been moft particularly 
favoured by this country, originated, inthe courfe of this year, the. 
moft injurious fyftem of treachery that ever was planned in the ca- 
binets of princes —from Pruffia, whofe territories had been twice. 
refcued from the rapacious houfe of Auftria, by the interpofition of 
Britain ; and from Ruffia, whofe whole naval power, and much of 
whofe political confequence, was entirely produced by our injudi- - 
cious partiality. It will be eafily perceived that we allude to the 
celebrated armed neutrality, which in the early part of this year was 
publicly propofed by the emprefs of Ruffia, and acceded to by al- 
moft all the different courts of Europe; a meafure intended to ruin, 
for ever, the trade of England, by diverting it into other channels; 
to annihilate all the buafied privileges of the Britifh flag ; and which 
was only wanting, to complete the humiliation of the country un- 
der the difgraceful adminiftration of North and Sandwich. , 

‘ The bafis of the Kuflian manifefto, on which the arnied neu- 
trality was founded, was the propofition, “ that free bottoms make 
free goods.” In confequence of this, the emprefs claimed for all 
the neutrel powers, a full right to fupply the powers at war with 
every neceflary commodity, and even with military ftores; the. 
principle was even carried fo far as to affert, thar the neutral bot- 
tom has a right to convey, even coaftwife, and to render free every 
fpecies of goods and merchandize from one part of a belligerent 
ftate to another; and the manifefto invited the neutral ftates of 
Europe to form a combination, and to eftablifh a powerful mari- 
time force to compel obedience to the principles and objects of the 
league. 

¢ Upon enlarged and liberal principles of general policy, the pro- 
pofition that neutral nations have a right to Convey commodities, 
without impediment, from one belligerent ftate to another, ought 
certainly to be admitted; and thofe nations which are weak, of 
unfortunate enough to involve themfelves in war, ought to abide by 
the confequences. But the flarting of tuch a principle at the pre- 


fent crifis, and in contradi¢ticn to all former practice, could only 
be 
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be confidered as ‘an infidious attempt to take advantage of the ruin- 
ous ftate to which unwife counfels had reduced Great Britain; to 
deprive her of the only chance of fuccefs which remained to het, 
that of diftrefling her enemies by her naval fuperiority ; and in the 
end, to annihilate her commerce, by diverting its courfe into fo- 


reign channels, 


The nape. is a ee and fpirited abftradt of our trefent 


minifter’s fecond parliamentary effort : 


‘On this latter occafion Mr. William Pitt again diftinguifhed 
himfelf. He expatiated on the cruelty and wickednefs of the Ame- 
-yican’ war. It was, he. faid, conceived in injuftice, nurtured ith 
folly ; its footfteps were marked with blood and devaftation, Every 
thing’ that conftituted moral depravity and human turpitude were to 
be found in it. It was pregnant with mifchief of every kind. While 
it meditated the deftruction of the unhappy people who were the 
objects of that black refentment which’ produced it; the mifchief 
recoiled upon the unhappy and deluded people of this country, who 
were made the inftruments to effect the wicked purpofes of its ay- 
thors. ‘The nation was drained of its vital refources of men and 
money. ‘The expence’was enormous, while our victories were in- 
decifive, and our defeats were fatal: viftories celebrated only with 
temporary triumph over our brethren, ftruggling in the holy caufe 
of liberty ; and defeats which filled the land with mourning for the 
beft blood of the nation, f{hedin the impious caufe. 


Mr, Burke, who at the period in queflion, 1782, was an 
ative opponent of government, expofed fome very fingular 
impofitions on the public: 


‘ The motion was not lefs ably fupported by Mr. Burke. He faid, 
that it was blafphemy to afcribe to Providence the blunders of a 
weak and wicked adminiftration ; whom he very: fuccefsfully charg- 
ed, not only with folly and incapacity, but with the moft corrupt 
znd criminal profufion of the public money. - The fupport of the 
{mall garrifon” in Gibraltar, coft the public the annual fum of 
600,000l. a fum equal to the whole revenue of the king of Sardinia. 
For the fingle legion of colonel Tarleton, which cot wid not be nu- 
merous, Meffrs. “Muir and Atkinfon had fent out oats for oné year’s 
comfumption, to the amount of 80,000]. though thefe refpectable 
contractors did not pay above 36,c00l. prime cott, for an article on 
which they made this enormous. charge. All the charges were in 
proportion: for the meré provifions for only 40,000 men were charg- 
ed to the public, at the incredible fum of 1,200,0001. Among other 
items in one year’s expences, he found the charge of 57, oodl. for 
prefents to the Indians. He was of opinion that thefe favages fet 
rather too high a value on their labours, fince it appeared, that for 
this ‘immenfe fur they had only maffacred twenty-five women ana 
T 3 childr cn. 
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children. Either then the Britifh adminiftration were too generous 
to their refpectable and compaffionate allies, or thefe good creatures 
eftimated the blood of females and of children at prices more exor. 

bitant than they ufually demanded,’ | 


On the negociations for a change of miniftry we find fome 
curious, and to us new information, but it cannot be eafily 
detached from the body of the narrative, and -we mutt there. 
fore refer our readers to the work itfelf. On the cantractor’s 
bill our author thus exprefles himfelf : 


¢ While the affairs of Ireland were in this happy train of adjuftment, 
the plans of reformation and ceconomy which had been recommended 
by the miniftry, were profecuted with vigour in the Britifh parlia. 
ment. The bills for excluding contractors fron feats in the houfe 
of commons, and incapacitating revenue-efficers from voting at 
eleétions for members of parliament, were paffed, with a feeble o 

pofition from lord-Mansfield, and a vexatious and frivolous feries of 
objections from the chancellor. 

‘ Inthe courfe of the debate on the contra¢tor’s bill, the chancel. 
lor ftyled it “ a puny regulation, only calculated to deceive and 
betray the people.”—On very different principles from thofe of the 
noble lord, all good patriots muft fee, that it is indeed a puny regu- 
lation. Greatly as the principle of the bill muft be approved by 
all honeft men, it cannot but afford matter of {urprife, that its prob- 
able inefficiency fhould have efcaped the fagacity of thofe whe 
planned it ; and that it fhould never have occurred that a bill dired- 
ing, that every contradi fhall be difpofed of by au€ion to the loweft un- 
dertaker, can be the only means of preferving public ceconomy in 
thefe tranfactions ; ; of giving a fair chance to the independent trader, 
‘and of preventing effectually the corrupt influence of the minifter. 
If the contraétor does not fulfil the terms of his contraét, it will be. 
to hisown lofs, as the courts of law will fcarcely be backward in com- 
pelling an individual to do juftice tothe public. Every neceflary for 
the fleet and army fhould alfo be fupplied by contract, and.as little 
left to the rapacity of commiffaries as poffible. The prediction may 
feem vifionary, but time will probably juftify its authors—If ever 
the liberty of England fhould be annihilated, it will be by the corrupt 
influence of adminiftration exerted over the commercial world.’ » 


With refpe& to the negociations for the peace in 1782, the 
author appears to have received good information; and the 
intriguing fpirit of the old governmept of France was curle 
oufly difpla yed in that tranfaction. ~ 


¢ The intriguing fpirit of the French court was completely mani- 

fefted in the courfe of the negociation. ‘To detach the Americans 

as fubjeéts from Great Britain, was the obje& for which France 

entered into the war; to detach them finally as allies, was the ae 
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point to be carried in the formation of a treaty of peace. Every 
effort was made to create a permanent jealoufy between Britain and 
America; and, ftrange as it may appear, the minifters of France 
affeéted to favour, in the negociation, the claims of the Britith 
minifters, rather than thofe of America. The people of Great 
Britain have been generally tenacious of the right of fifhing in the 
northern quarters of the Atlantic ; and the people of the New Eng- 
land ftates had determined on the full enjoyment of that right. The 
boundaries which the American commiflioners claimed, were adfo 
objected to by England; and, in both thefe objections, the was 
fupported by France ; and the confidential fecretary of the count de 
Vergennes was difpatched to exhort lord Shelburne to perfift in his 
refufal. The Britifh minifter was not without a confidential friend 
upon the {pot, a man of uncommon talents, and of the moft cool 
fagacity. By conferring with the American commiffioners, this 
gentleman was enabled to penetrate the infidious defigns of the 
French court; he travelled poft to acquaint his friend with the real 
ftate of the negociation; and lord Shelburne had the difcernment to 
fee that conceffions to America in thefe points were the immediate 
intereft of Great Britain, though not of France ; and that the great 
object of alarm to this latter power was, left America fhould once 
more become the friend and ally of her ancient connéxion.’ 


From thefe extraéts our readers will perceive that the hif- 
tory before u$ is written both with fpirit and elegance, and 
abounds in forcible and interefting obfervations on the moft 
important political topics. It was not a little flattering to us 
to find our judgment on the two laft volumes of Dodfley’s 
Annual Regifter confirmed by this able and intelligent author ; 
as he has mott fatisfaCtorily detected the compiler of that work 
in impofing upon a credulous public the groffeft and moft 
ridiculous falfchoods refpecting the French Revolution.—But 
we mult defer entering on this part of the work to a future 
opportunity, having already exceeded our ufual limits. 





On the Determination of the Orbits of Comets, according to the 


Methods of Father Bofcovich and M. De la Place, with new ° 


and complete Tables and Examples of the.Calculation by both 
Methods. By Sir Henry Englefield, Bart. 4to. 15s. Boards, 
Elmfly. 1793. : 


THE difficulties attending the tracing of a comet’s path are 

well-known to every mathematician; and the labours of 
the moft eminent men have been fuccefsfully employed, either 
in fhortening the procefs, or giving greater precifion to this 
complicated problem. In the work before us are laid down 
two modes, the one by Bofcovich, taken from his Opufcula, 
printed at Baffano, in the year’ 1785; the other by De la 
4 Place, 
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Place, taken from the Memoires de l’Academie des Scienceg 
for the year 1780. es Bid 
According to the firft mode, from three obfervations of the 
comet, at an interval of from five to ten days, we have the lon. 
itudes, latitudes, and places in the ecliptic of the comet, 
which is fuppofed to move in a parabolic orbit. From thefe 
data, with the known properties of the ‘parabola, the motion 
of a body in it, together with the motion of the arch in its 
orbit and diftance from the fun being given, are determined 
the dimenfions and pofitions of the parabola, the place of the 
comet in its orbit at a given time, its diftance from the fun 
and earth, and its heliocentric longitude and latitude. The 
velocity of the interfection of the radius' vector of the chord is 
affumed to be nearly equable in arches, whofe verfed fines are 
{mall compared with the radius vector; and from the inter. 
fections of the radius ve€tor of the comet and the earth at the 
fecond obfervation is deduced the ratio of the curtate diftances 
of the comet from the earth. One being affumed as known, 
the others are given, and hence the diftances of the comet from 
the fun and the chord of the parabolic are defcribed by the 
comet. 

For the various things required in the mode laid down, fepa 
rate chapters are ailigned. - In one is determined the motion 
of the point of interfection of the radius vector “and chord, in 
another the parabolic chord is compared with the {pace anfwer- 
in to the mean velocity of the earth in the fame time, ina 
other the proportion of the three curtate diftanees of the 
comet from the earth is laid Gown, and. m the fame manner 
evcry other requifite for the determination of the orbit is clear- 
ly inveltigated. An application is made of the principles to 
the comet of 1769, and from thence the reader will be en- 
abled to apply with eafe this mode to any future comet. 

Frorm the Memoires del’ Academie des Sciences, our ave 
thor has taken only one part of De la Place’s Memoir. It 
confifts of two parts, the firft containing the principles on- 
which the method is founded; the fecond, the praétical part. 
‘The latter part only is given in this work ; and we cannot but 
lament that a work fo eminently ufeful fhould have omitted fo 
impertant a pait of the memoir. De la Place’s mode is {cien- 
tihe; andthe profoundeft mathematician might not blufh to 
require an explanation of feveral of its parts. We are work- 
ing now inthe dark, we have our algebraical expreflions, and 
we have nothing to do but to apply them. Still every one 
wifhes to be convinced that the grounds of thefe rules ate 
good; and as he may not eafily procure the works-in which 
they are laid down, the fame motives which firft occafioned 
the publication of this work, might have Jed the,author to 

make it pertect, by giving us the principles as well as the 
, prace 
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practice. But as we are encouraged to hope that a hiftory of 
the principal comets, with much. curious matter from fcarce 
books and manufcripts, may hereafter be given as an addition 
to this work, the author will perhaps fee the propriety of fup- 
plying the deficiency in the part already publifhed, by allot- 
ting a place in his ‘future volume to the firft part of De la 
Place’s Memoir. 

De la Place’s method confifts of two parts; the firft deter- 
mining the approximate perihelion diftance and time of the 
comet’s atrival at the perihelion ; the fecond containing the 
correction ‘of the ‘approximate perihelion diftance and time 
of perihelion from more diftant obfervations, and a determt- 
nation of the remaining elements of the comet’s orbit. 

For thé firft part, three, four, or five obfervations of the co- 
met are chofen, as nearly equidiftant from each, other as pof- 
fible: the more obfervations are ufed, the greater may be the 
arc of the comet’s motion, and by thefe means the influence 
of the errors of obfervation on the operation will be diminifh- 
ed. An epoch is fixed on, being a time equidiftant, or nearly 
fo, from the two extreme obfervations ; and, by a formula in- 
volving the longitudes and differences of the longitudes at the 
refpective obfervations, and the number of days the epoch is 
diftant from each obfervation, the longitude of the comet for 
a time diftant from the epoch is given. By fubitituting. the 
latitudes at each obfervation, in{ftead of the longitudes in the 
above formula, it gives the latitude at that time. From the 
longitude and latitude thus found, the longitude of the earth 
and its radius vector, and, at the fame time, radius vector for 
a longitude ninety degrees forwarder. in the ecliptic than its 
place at the epoch, four equations are given, from whence are 
obtained the value of the curtate diftance of the comet from 
the earth, the ratio of the elements of diftance to the elements 
of time, and the radius veétor of the comet: and having ob- 
tained the values of the three laft quantities, the perihelion dif- 
tance is found from two equations. 

From this approximation the fecond ftep is to find the exaét 
elements of the orbit; and, for this purpofe, three diftanr ob- 
fervations are chefen, from which, by the perihelion diflance 
and time of arrival at it already found, the three true anoma- 
hes of the comet, and the three radii vectores are computed 
according to the method given in the ufe of the general table 
of the parabola. “Then from the three obferved geocentric 
latitudes of the comet, its geocentric longitudes, its elonga- 
tions, the three correfporiding longitudes of the earth and its 
radii vectores, the heliycentric longitudes and latitudes of the 
comet are found, and an expieffion is given for the angle at 
the fun fought, which, if the petiiélion diftance and time of 
arrival determined before were exact, would be equal to’ the 
> aes I angle 
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angle found, by fubrracting the firft anomaly fromthe fecond. 
Bur as this is fearcely to be expected, the perihelion diftance 
muft be changed, fuppofe a fiftieth, whilft the time of. pafling 
it remains unaltered: and computing as before upon thisnew 
hypothefis, the anomalies, radii vectores and angles between 
them, the errors in the angle at the fun are found. A third 
hypothefis is now to be formed, in which the perihelion dif- 
tance is fixed according to the firft hypothefis, and the time 
of paffage at the perihelion is changed a little, fuppofe balf a 
day, or a day, according to the quantity of the errors; and bya 
calculation fimilar to the foregoing, the error in the angle 
fought at the fun is determined. From thefe errors thus found, 
by means of two equations, the true perihelion diftance and — 
time of arrival at the perthelion are obtained. 

An inftance is given of the above. method in the comet of 
3769, for which are firft found the approximate perihelion 
diftance and time of arrival at the perihelion, and then the er- 
rors are corrected, and the true elements of the orbit are 
found. 

At the end of the volume are given four tables, the firft, for 
converting time into decimals of a day; the fecond, for con- 
verting decimals of a day into time; the third, is a general 
table of the parabola, by Delambre; the fourth, is a general 
table of the parabola by Barker. 

From the fketch above given, and the names of Bofcovich 
and De la Place, the work might recommend itfelf to every 
mathematician; and, we may add, that from the great pains 
taken in fuperintending the publication, it acquires an addi- 
tional value. ‘The two modes were hid in volumes to which 
few could have accefs, and we are indebted to the, author for 
laying them before the public in fuch a manner, that all who 
are employed in fpeculations of this fort muft be highly grati- 
fied. We thall therefore hope that he will continue his ufeful 
Jabours, and, in giving us his hiftory of the comets, take away 
from us every reafon tolament that the Cometographie of Mr. 
Perigré has not appeared in an Englifh drefs. A work of this 
kind is very much wanted, and is of great importance to {ci- 
ence; for whilft we admire the wifdom and power of the Su- 
preme Being, from our more accurate knowledge of the pla- 
netary fyftem, how much mutt thofe ideas bg enlarged, when 
we contemplate the vaft number of bodies revolving around 
the fun, the inclinations of whofe orbits are fo various, whofe 
perihelia are at fuch different diftances, and whofe times of 
revolution from one exceeded by a planet’s are at leaft of fuch 
length, that we might almoft apprehend them to be vifitors 
from other fpheres. _We have as yet an account, that may be 
depended on, of very few; for what are feventy-two to the 


whole number of bodies, which efcaping mortal ken, are per- 
| vading 
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vading probably every part of our fyftem? The accurate ob- 
fervations which are now made in each civilized country, will 
every day difcover.more to us, and by comparing future ob- 
fervations with .the accounts given in preceding ages, fucceed- 
ing generations may be enabled to determine the return of a co- 
met with the fame eafe that we afcertain the motions of any 


of the planets, . 





The prefent State of the Manners, Arts, and Politics, of France 
and Italy; ina Series of poetical Epiftles, from Paris, Rome, 
and Naples, in 1792 and 1793: addreffed to Robert Joh 
fon, Efq. By J. Courtney, M.P. 8vo0. 28. Od. fewed. Ro- 
binfon. 1794. 
MBE: Courtney, whofe exquifite raillery and brilliant wit, 
have fo frequently enlivened a dull debate in the houfe of 
commons, in the publication before us, has indulged at once 
his humour and his fancy ; and, in a ftrain of light and pleafant 
poetry, has prefented the public with a feries of lively re- 
marks on the moft prominent topics of the day, in moft of 
the countries of Europe. The French revolution occupies a 
confpicuous place in this publication, and we obferve with 
leafure, that while Mr. Courtney is the warm advocate for li- 
bate: he evinces a marked difapprobation of whatever is cen- 
furable in the condu€ of that nation. Some circum{tances 
connected with that fubjeét, do not, indeed, accord moft hap- 
pily with the lively ftrain of thefe letters: the hiftory of maf- 
facres does not run fmoothly in daétyls.—In fome refpects, 
however, the eceentricity of the French has furnifhed excel- 
lent topics for the fportive mufe of Mr. Courtney ; nor is his 
talent for irony lefs happily employed in ridiculing what fome 
have termed the d/effings of the old government of France. 


* Mon dieu! what a riot! the people now reign, 
They’re as faucy as Britons, and fling off their chain ; 
All bold and ereét, every ruffian we meet, 
And the coachmen, in tremors, fcarce trot thro’ the ftreet ; 
With a flourifhing whip once they gallop'd along, 
And crufh’d out the fouls of the infolent throng ; 
To fracture a leg, was but reckon’d a joke, 
While the chariot was whirling thro’ foam and thro’ fmoke : 
How delightfully fhrill the vile porters would bawl, 
As their guts were {queez’d out, though they crept to the wall! 
And the fpruce fimp’ring beaux, with a grace, and an air, 
Said, the ftreets are too narrow,—why fhould they be there? 
But now the canaille plead the freedom of man, 
And “ the more is the pity,” cries Mallet du Pan *, 

‘ All 
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* Allorder is loft; no‘diftin@tions remain, 
Crofies, ribbands, and titles, no ‘rev’rence obtain, 
Yet thefe innovators, whofe crimes I deteft; 
Say mortals are equal,—the beft are the beft ; 
In fome things théey’re equal, as ev’ry one knows, 
Each man has two arms, two legs, and one nofe; 
And of the fame blood is the poi/arde and madam, 
If we fodlithly wander to Eve, and to Adam : 
But who can e’er doubt, where nobility fhines, 
That the blood in its courfe both ferments and refines ; 
Impregnate with virtue, it fplendidly. flows, 
Tho’ from the fame fource it congenially rofe ; 
So parfnips and carrots a {pirit produce, 
But the flavour and ftrength are confin’d to the juice : 
Tho’ meteors from dunghills with luftre arife, 
Is the filth left behind like the flame in the fkies ? 
Ass the blofloms and fruit,—the {weet nobles we fee, 
Like the clod, the mere vulgar fhould nourith the tree; 
Comte, prince, and marquis, are {omewhat divine, 
And the multitude fure little better than {wine : 
‘Then on this great topic let’s have no more babble, 
For the nobies are nobies, the people are rabble +.’ 


Te 
¢ Thus the flufh of dear fentiment brighten’d the tach, 

And beauty from fafhion deriv’d a new grace ; 

Senfation was taught mental feelings to prize, 

And. the wifh of the heart gave a tongue to the eyes; 

Sweetly throbb’d with emotion the fenfitive breaft, 

As myrtle delicioufly. breathes when it’s prefs’d. 

Social tafte gave the ‘on, fped the bleffings of life, 

And every man courted another man’s wife: 

Thus friends were attach’d by the charms of each woman, 

As the primitive Chriftians had all things in common. 

Love bron her gauze veil, and became more refin’d, 

And the joys of the fenfe were imprefs’d on the mind: 

So the painter’s bright tints we with rapture admire, 

When enamel’d they fhine, and are fix’d by the fire.’ 


—, 
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coach-whee! and the wall, ifhe is forry, that the coach and he who rode in it are 
both wanfFed*® Confide rations on the French Revolution, tranflared from the 
French: { M Mallet dit Pan, p. 73. 
< + Mr. Bofwell, in his late admirable Life of Dr. Juhnfon, after Mating the 
clainis which an Engh fh merchant may urge, as * a new /pecies of gentleman,’ . 
to the refpect which has been lowg paid to hereditary honours, concludes in the 
true fpirit of the laird of Auchiniece-—* Such are the fpecious, byt falfe, argu- 
ments for a propefition which always will find numerous egy ty in a nation 
where men are every day farting trom obfcurity to wealth, To ‘refute them 
is needlefs.° The general fenfe ‘of mankind cries out with’ irrefiftible force, 
“ Un gentitbomme eft to sours gentilbsim ime.” Life of Johufon, vol. l. p. 451: 
¥ cad iad a> le Bt oe Bhs + Here 
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‘ Here the pretty bour genie, dreft i in {miles and in sham 


Oft ogled the courtier, and flew to his arms ; 
And a Jettre de cachet fecur’d them their blifs, _ . 
For the {poufe was befiil d, and faw nothing aif. 
What a delicate trait of, the lover and wife, . 
To fave the pgor cuckold from conjugal ftrife! 
But alas ! all thefe pretty manceuvres are o’er ; 
True politenefs is fled,-—the Baftile is no mote !. 
When lettres de cachet; were fign’d, and were ready, | 
They kept millions fubmiffive, and government fieady ; 
And ma’m Pompadour by fo lenient a law, 
The culprit reform'd, by bread, water, and flraw. 
‘At ber concert, ‘Tartini play’d hy: -der-dum-diddle, 
And Diderot frieer’d at the twang of his fiddle: 
But it coft him’ full dear} in a cell he lay low, 
Till peccavi he ¢ry’d to this Knight of the bow. 
Thus the thains of refpeét were né’er riven afunder, 
And the court of Verfailles ftir’d up envy and wonder. 
No more from ach province-will fair ladies trudge, 
To folicit their fuit, and enrapture’the judge ; 
So the rigour of jaitice was foften’d by love, 
And the harpy of ftrife took-the form of a’ dove : 
The fpirit of chivalry reign’d o’er the laws, 

When the glances of beauty decided the caufe. 
‘. 2 But Gallia is ruin’d, and chivalry dead, 
And the glory of Europe for ever is fled ; 
Proud freedom in fervitude lately we faw, 
But now, fex and rank are enflav’d by the law ; 
The grace of life’s gone, which came hither unbought, 
Of heroes the nurfe, and of ev’ry bright thought. 
How chafte the men’s honour! .a ftain was a fear, 
But no dady was feratch’d in this chivalry war : 
Vice loft all its groffnefs, became pure and fine, 
And to virtue was Chang’d by a polifh divine ; 
As water polluted, and foul to the fight, 
By filt’ring, again runs pellucid and bright. 
So Caflavi’s roots a dire venom contain, 


rf 


Squeeze out the grofs juice, and you fqueeze out the bane. 


For this logic perfuafive no merit I claim, 

Edmund proves vice and virtue fublimely the fame : 
His eulogium, ozr own native Trinity tells, 

Tho’ Oxford refufes her cap—ithout bells !* 


From Italy, the topics of our author are more varied, and 
are frequently replete with humour and entertainment. 


* At Pavia a fingular cuftom prevails, 
To proteé& the poor debtor froin bailiffs and jails; 
He difcharges his fcore without paying a jot, 

By feating himéelf on a ftone, /aus | eulette ; j 


ayo Courtney on the prefent State of Manners, &c. in Frances 


There folemnly fwearing, as honeft men ought, _. 
"That he’s poorer than Job, when reduc’d to a groat’; 

Yet this naked truth with fuch ftigma difgraces, 

That the rogeie, as on nettles, fits, making wry faces. 

How ftrange in fuch folks to be troubled with fhame! 

If we paid eur debts by performing the fame, 

Our commons and peers of their feat would be proud, 

Take this oath of conformity laughing aloud ; 

Our faro-bank ladies would relifh the jeft, 

And their honour reftore by this ludicrous teft ; 

The free-ftone from fri€tion would foon waht repairs,” 

As penitent knees wear St. Peter’s hard ftairs.’ : 


The following account of the Italian gardens, will,. per- 
haps, furprize thofe who have not travelled in the country, 
and who have been accuftomed to confider it as the emporium 
of tafte. It will remind fome readers of a paper, either in the 
Spe€tator or the Guardian, on the fame fubjeQ. 
‘ The tafte here for gardens defcription defies, . _ 
For the mould black and dufty is blown in your eyes ; 
O’er the grafs parch’d and blafted no rivulets f{pread, 
But are {quirted from trees caft in iron or lead; 
The warblers of nature flit off on the wing, 
Left their love fhould be prun’d,—to inftru& them to fing ; 
For fongfters and flutes are prepar’d the fame way, _ 
They’re {coop’d, and they're trim’d, till they pour the {weet lay. 
In tubs cram’d with dirt drooping flow’rets appear, ; 
And a pound, or a paddock, encircles the deer. 
For rural delights, thro’ the alleys we run, 
And are blinded by fand, or befcorch’d by the fun; 
No arbour, no fhade, and no verdure is feen, 
For the trees and the turf, are.all colours but green, 
Here the faints of the rubrick are planted in rows, 
St. Dunftan, in box, takes Old Nick by the nofe; 
Sufannah, in holly, refifts the attack, 
And the elders, in willow, are laid on their back; 
Father Adam, in fir, lives in evergreen pride, 
And, grafted in myrtle, Eve peeps from his fide. 
The venomous yew Sarah’s jealoufy fhows, 
And the fenfitive plant Hagar’s feelings difclofe ; 
There Jud th ftill fhakes Holophernes’s head, 
While the cyprefs difplays how the heroine fped ; 
Father Noah is fhap’d from his dearly-loved vine; 
Lot’s daughters in ivy their parent entwine ; 
The hawthorn afpires Jael’s deed to explain, 
And fupplies nail and hammer for Sifera’s brain.’ 
In his account of Naples, Mr. Courtney introduces a plea- 


fant anecdote, which might poflibly apply to fome other coun- 


tries. 
7 * Here 
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¢ Here tribes of wife lawyers in robes moft decorous, 
Snap, wrangle, and fcold, and bawl in full chorus ; 
The client is beggar’d, the knave his cafh gathers, 
So the fox eats the goofe, leaves the farmer ghe feathers. 
’Tis faid how a pope, mov’d by pity divine, 
In a famine at Rome, fent to Naples for {wine ; 
Thirty thoufand at leaft ; marquis Carpio in hope 
To fave fuch a herd, yet not anger the pope, 
Devoutly reply’d—gBlefled father, I fwear, 
In Jawyers I'll pay you,—the pigs I can’t fpare.’ _ 


The reveries of, our modern philofophers are often happily 
introduced; and, among the reft, Mr. Godwin’s fingular pro- 
ject of immortality comes in for a fly ftroke : 


‘ But we're all borne to die, both the weak and the ftrong, 
Unle‘s our exiftence fage Godwin prolong ; 
He’ll teach us, by reafon death’s portals to batter, 
«¢« When the mind grows omnipotent over dead matter ;”” 
Then the foul will eterni/e her mahfion, as eafy 
As eggs are preferv’d by itill keeping them greafy ; 
She'll charcoal our bodies, they’ll feel no decay, 
But {corn the dry ret, thro’ eternity’s day.’ 


We can cheerfully recommend this publication as an excel- 
lent remedy againft the fpleen, and asa lively companion in a 
poft chaife, or to fuch of our people of fafhion as are retiri 
at this feafon, from ‘ fin and fea-coal,’ to ‘ doleful fhades,’ or 
the gloomy manfions of their feudal anceftors. 





The Hiftory of England, from. the earlie/? Dawn of Recerd, ts 
the Peace of 1783. By Charles Coote, LL.D. (Continued 
Srom Val. X. p» 376.) , 


IX refuming the confideration of this work at the fecond yo- 

lume, which commences with the Congueft, and extends 
to the death of John, A.D. 1216, we find more matter of 
applaufe, and lefs of blame, in proportion as the author ad- 
vances to more modern periods than thofe which entangle and 
perplex the path of even the moft painful antiquaty. We 
fhall not enter into the difpute, whether the feudal fyftem was 
ufed in England prior to the time of the Conqueror; he at 
any rate certainly lent greater extent to its operations, and 
more vigour to its connexions: and the following extract well 
depicts the circumftances of this great event: 


‘ Thefe abortive attempts to fubvert the power of William, ferved 
only to fix it on a ftronyer bafis. The eafy difcomfiture of the 
‘alecontents feemed to preclude all their hopes of future fuccefs : 

2 the 
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the extermination.of thofe who had been the moft active in theif 
rebellions efforts, and the defolation of that country which had af. 
forded a ready avenue to foreign invaders, promifed a continuance 
of peace; and the numerous forfeitures confequent on the late, in- 
furrections, in préportion as they weakened the force of the  difaf. 
fected Englith, ftrengthened the hands of the encroaching Normans, 
and not only engaged their gratitude to fupport the government of 
their royal benefactor, but ftimulated fuch as had not been hitherto 
rewarded, to watch every appearance of fedition with the moft anxi- 
ous vigilance, which, notwithftanding thtir defire of encouraging 
the diffufion of revolt, that the greater number of individuals might 
be involved in the penalties annexed to it, ftill provided againft any 
dangerous crifis. 7 
‘ The fcries of confifcations which had taken place fince the ac- 
ceffion of William, had produced a great revolution in the property | 
of the Englifh lands ; andthe eftates which the king was thus en- 
abled to beftow on his followers, were diftributed by him with all the 
accompaniments of the feudal law. ‘The poffeflors were to hold 
them immediately of the crown, under the condition of perforniing 
various fervices, and making ftated-paynients, to the fovereign; 
and the three obligations to which the land-holders were fubjected 
by the Anglo-Saxon kings, namely, military attendance, the erec- 
tion and defence of the royal caftles, and the reparation of the high- 
ways and bridges, were multiplied into the burthenfome and reftrict- 
ive appendages of the feudal fyftem. The perfons who held. thef 
lands of the king, and who were ftyled barons, granted.-a portion of 
them to other individuals, on the fame conditions of homage, fer- 
vice, and payment, that were annexed to the tenure by which they 
themfelves held of the crown. William's power being now firmly 
eftablithed, he ventured to extend thefe innovations to the lands of 
the church *, regardlefs of the murmurs and complaints of the 
clergy, who reprobated the meafure as an arbitrary encroachment on 
their privileges and immunities. At the time of his making this at- 
tack on the ecclefiallics, he endeavoured to provide againft the ill 
effects which the refentment of fo powerful a body of men might 
produce, by removing thofe prelates and abbots whofe influence 
over the people he dreaded, or whofe fidelity he pretended to fufpect 
—in other words, by depriving the. Englifh of every high prefer- 
ment iaghe church, and filling their places with his countrymen 
He did not, however, execute this defign by his own immediate 
authority, but thought it moft prudent to cover his intentions under 
the fhadow of the papal fupremacy. A fynod being convoked at 
Winchefter, at the requitidion of bifhop Ermenfred and two other 
legates of the holy fee, cognifance was taken of the cafe of Stigand 
archbifhop of Canterbury, whofe popularity among the Englith had 





¢ * Whart. Anglia Sacra, vol. im-Matth, Par. ad apn. 1070. 
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éx€ited the jealoufy of the Conqueror, while his great eftates, and 
plurality of preferments, marked him*out as a’ defirable object of 
rapacity. This prelate was accufed of having intruded into ‘the 
primacy while Robert, the lawful archbifhop, was living; of hav- 
ing retained the fee of Winchefter with the archbifhopric ; and of 
having received his pall from Benediét X. a fimoniacal ufurper of 
the popedom. The influence of the legates, and the well-known 
inclinations of the king, produced the condemnation of Stigand, 
who was degraded from his fpiritual dignity, and divefted of his 
temporal poffeffions ; and, as if this feverity had been infifficient, 
he was deprived of his perfonal liberty, being obliged to pafs the re- 
maining term of his life in prifon at Winchefter, fupported by a 
very {mall allowance from the royal treafury *. . In the fame coun- 
cil, Agelmar, bifhop of Elmham, and feveral abbots of the moft 
opulent monatteries, were difpoffeffed of their dignities on the moft 
frivolous pretences. In a fubfequent fynod,. Agelric, bifhop of 
Selfey, and many refpeétable abbots, were fubjeéted to unmerited 
deprivation ; and this fentence was followed by the immediate im- 
prifonment of the condemned ecclefiaftics. | 

‘ By thefe and other exertions of arbitrary power, the fees which, 
at the time of the conqueft, had been in the poffeffion of Englith 
clergymen, were transferred into foreign hands: but it muft be ob- 
ferved, that the bifhops thus deprived, formed only a part of the 
epifcopal bench, many Normans and other foreigners having been 
promoted to Englifh fees by Edward the Confeffor; and from the 
general depofition of the native prelates, there was one folitary ex- 
ception in the perfon of Wulftan, bifhop of Worcefter, who, 
though he difpleafed the king by his firmnefs in demanding the-ma- 
nors which had been difmembered from that fee by archbithop Al- 
dred, when he was tranflated from Worcefter to York, and which 
William had feifed on that prelate’s death, was not only permitted 
to retain his bifhopric, but even procured the full reftitution of the 
manors claimed by him t.’ 


We are rather furprized, however, to find the word mal: 
tontents, {pelled malecontents; but fuppofe it merely an error 
of the prefs, 

The charaéter of the Conqueror is thus delineated ; 


‘ Though a reflecting reatler may eafily deduce the principal li- 
neaments of a prince’s portrait from the- tranfactions recorded of 


ee 





** Gul. Malmib. de Geft. Pontif. lib. i. We are informed by this writer, 
that, after Stigand’s death, a confiderable quantity of money belonging to him 
was difcovere in a fubterranean recefs, his vexation and refentment at the in- 
juftice of his treatment having fo far prevailed over the defire of comfort or 
luxury, that he had not, during his whole confincmeut, applied any part of bis 
fecret treafure to the purpofes of life.’ 


“ft Hoved. p. 259, 260.—Gul. Malmfb. de Geft. Pontif. lib. iv.’ 
C.R.N. AR. (XI) Fuly, 1794- U his 
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his life and reign, a confcioufnefs of the fatisfaction derived from 
accurate delineations of perfonal deportment, moral habit, and po- 
litical principle, may be afligned as an adequate apology for the de- 
livery of our fentiments refpecting the character and demeanor of 
the fovereigns who pais in review before us. . As an appendage to 
hiftorical record, a character has the fame effeét with the peroration 
which clofes an harangue. 

¢ William the Conqueror was, in his perfon, above the middle 
fize, of fair proportion, and extraordinary robuftnefs and vigour of 
conftitution. His countenance was ftern, and his prefence majef- 
tic. In his deportment, he was,haughty and imperious ; his temper 
was naturally rigid and auftere ; and his manners were tin¢tured with 
a faftidious referve. His underftanding was ftrong, and had been 
improved by education and experience: while, to a clearnefs of 
perception, he added a folidity of judgment. He was of a bold and 
prefumiptuous fpirit, fuperior to all apprehenfions of danger. He 
was forcibly infpired with the love of fame; and a fondnefs for 
fhow and oftentation marked his public appearance. From his ear- 
lieft youth, he was ambitious and enterprifing; but his afpiring 
views were profecuted with fuch prudence, that they generally com- 
manded fuccefs. 

¢ Asa warrior, he fhone with diftinguifhed luftre. Bred to arms 
from his infancy, he had acquired a confummate knowledge of the 
prevailing fyftem of military affairs, long before the period of his 
Englifh expedition. While his fagacity enabled him to difcern the 
advantages which the enemy afforded him, his circumfpeétion was 
fo vigilant as to prevent others from gaining any advantage over 
him. | His courage was never appalled by the dangers of the field; 
for, in the moft defperate emergencies, he maintained a furprifing 
coolnefs and prefence of mind. He preferved among his troops an 
exattnefs of difcipline and fubordination, which, added to the na- 
tive intrepidity of his countrymen, paved their way to vi¢tory and 
triumph. 

* His political wifdom has been extolled with extravagant praife; 
and, indeed, we have fufficient reafon to conclude, that he was an 
able governor and a profound ftatefman. His meafures were, for 
the moft part, planned with ability, and executed with judgment; 
but a deoree of craft was fometimes vifible, which derogated from 
the dignity of his adminiftration, and expofed him to the’ oceafional 
contempt of the difcerning. He. was fecret in his defigns, fteady 
in his refolutions, and obftinately bent on the completion of any 
fcheme upon which he had deliberately determined, the difficulties 
which appeared in his way ferving only to increafe his ardour, and 
ftimulate his perfeverance. By the ftrictnefs of his government, he 
eftablifhed throughout the kingdom fo excellent a police, that the 
reign of Alfred the “Great feemed to be revived; though, in other 


sefpects, the parallel between the two reigns did not hold ; for ns 
fred’s 
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fred’s {way was that of a mild and beneficent prince, who acted as 
the father of his people, while the adminiftration of William was 
that of a jealous tyrant, who treated his fubjects as born to crouch 


at his feet.’ , 


Our ingenious hiftorian extends this charaéter, or rather 
retrofpect of the reign of William, to confiderable lengths but 
our limits will not permit us to follow him further. We fhall 
only obferve that, though fome object to hiftorical characters, 
we fhould be forry to fee modern hiftory, which in orations, 
and.other pleafing varieties, yields to the ancient, rendered 
yet more bare and uniform by the omiflion of one of its chief 
ornaments. 

The reigns of William II. Henry I. and Stephen, are nar- 
rated with perfpicuity and accuracy. At the termination of 
the latter is given, in chapter VIII. a view of the hiftory of the 
Englith church, from the Norman Conqueft to the acceflion of 
Henry II. 


‘ It is probable that the clergy ftill found a difficulty in procuring 
tithes ; for it was deemed expedient, in one of Lanfranc’s fynods, 
to pafs a {pecific canon, enjoining the payment of thefe dues. In 
another, it was enacted, that every perfon who had killed one or 
more men in the battle of Haftings, fhould do penance one year for 
every. individual who had fallen by his hands; and that a penance 
of forty days for every man who had been wounded in that engage- 
ment, fhould be impofed on the foldier who had inflicted the wounds. 
Many other penances were ordained in the fame council for offences 
of the military kind, Here it is neceflary to remark, that the moft 
ufual penances were thefe, viz. fafting, pilgrimage, frequent lamen- 
tation, abftinence from the luxury of a foft bed or agreeable cloth- 
ing, &c. Thefe and other penitential inflictions might be redeemed 
by the payment of fuch fums as, the bifhop of the diocefe fhould 
appoint, by the copious diftribution of alms, by erecting or endow- 
ing a church or a monaftery. 

‘ In another fynod, all clergymen were prohibited from fitting in 
judgment in a caufe which affected life or, limb. This was doubt- 
lefs intended to fhow, that the purity of the clerical charaéter was 
fo remote from the idea of bloodfhed, as to be wholly unconcerned 
aia ay fanguinary procefs. ‘The fpirit of ‘this canon is {till ob- 

rved.  - 

* Several attempts had been made by the popesto introduce celi- 
bacy among all the members of the church, that the abfence of fe-" 
cular connexions might render them more independent of the tem- 
poral power, and attach them the more to the exclufive’interefts of 
their own order. In'the reign of Edgar the Pacific, as‘we have be- 
fore feen, this mode of life-had been adopted in the gréater part of 
the monafteries and cathedrals, ‘But it was not yet univerfal even 
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among the monks, and had made = little progrefs among the fe. 
cular or parochial clergy. Gregory. WIFE. who now filled the 
chair, was a ftrenuous promoter of this fcheme, which-he enforced 
by repeated canons. Lanfranc was alfo a zealous advocate for it; 
and he procured the enactment, of .a law;. ordaining,: that no menk, 
canon, or prebendary, fhould be allowed to have a wife; that fuch 
priefts as lived in caftles, towns, or villages, fhould not enter into 
the matrimonial ftate, but that thofe who were already married might 
retain their wives ; and that bifhops fhould not give holy orders to 
any married perfon, or to one who would not make a folemn pro- 
mife to avoid matrimony. I[n.the fame council which, fanétioned 
thefe unreafonable provifions, a canon was enatted againft the fup- 
plantation of churches. Among the Anglo-Saxons, lands -were 
frequently conveyed by the delivery of a {word, a ftaff; an arrow, 

a cup, &c. without any written inftrument ; and the Conqueror - 
and his nobles, taking advantage of this infufficiency of evidence, 
endeavoured to /upplant the churches and monafteries, by  feifing 
thofe lands to which a right of property could not be proved by 
written teftimony. To guard againft this fupplantation, many deed; 
and charters were forged by the elergy ; and,. with a view of giving 
additional fecurity to the lands of the church, a ftatute was now par- 
ticularly direéted againft the rapacity of the fupplanters. 

* 6 Of the changes which William I. made in the conftitution of 
the Englifh church, the moft important was the feparation of the 
‘ecclefiaftical from the civil courts. In the Saxon times, every earl 
or governor of a fhire prefided in the county-court with the bifhop 
‘of the diocefe ; and the caufes and offences both of the clergy and 
laity were there tried. But the perfuafions of the Norman prelates, 
‘who wifhed to eftablifh a feparate jurifdi€tion for the chureh, pre- 
vailed on William to confine elerieal caufes to the determination of 
the prelates and archdeacons. He did not, perhaps, forefee that 
this meafure would tend to promote the independence of the church 
on the civil power, and encourage the encroachments of the fee of 
Rome, appeals to which, from the ecclefiaftical courts, were likely 
to become frequent, difunited as they now were from the temporal 
- judicature. It muft be obferved, however, that this exemption from 
the judgment of a fecular court was not meant to extend to thofe 
clergymen who were guilty of crimes of a nature purely civil, as 
murder, theft, &c. but the original intention of it was foon per- 
verted by the ambition of the ecclefiaftics, and their felfith defire of 
‘withdrawing evéry clerical delinquent from the jurifdiction of a civil 


‘tribunal.’ ‘a 


In returning to thecivil hiftory we muft exprefs a with that our 
author had made more ufe of ableand accurate modern authors: 
The reign of Henry II. on which we now enter, has been mott 


- -elabomately written by lord Lyttelton, though his. attenien to 
O- 
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hiftorical dignity has rendered his work too uniform, and of 
courfe, dry and uninterefting to the general reader. ‘The want 
_of variation in the colours of ftyle, which, in hiftory, as in 
other departments, fhould be modulated to the tenor of the 
events, fimple, beautiful, elegant, majeftic, fublime, is in- 
deed one. chief caufe of the failure of many hiftories; for the 
reader, fatigued with uniform dignity and ceremony, leaves 


the author to ftalk about upon his itilts, and fearches elfe- 


where for inftru@tion blended with amufement. Dion Caflius 
fleeps on the fhelf, while Plutarch is tranflated into all lan- 
uages, and is in the hands of all. But this defect fhould not 
Se difcouraged Dr. Coote from the ufe of lord Lyttelton’s 
work; to which a refpect for his induftry and abilities fhould 
have induced frequent reference. In the tranfactions between 
England and Scotland, fir David Dalrymple’s Annals, a work 
ever to be regarded as a model of hiftorical information and 
accuracy, might alfo have faved fome miftakes. ) 

The endeavours of Henry II. to reclaim the dependence of 
the clergy on the civil power, form, perhaps, the moft inte- 
refting part of his reign: and Dr. Coote enters upon it with 
due {pirit. 


‘ An interefting fcene now opens on the reader’s view. A vio- 
jent conteft is approaching between the crown and the mitre, be- 
tween the king and the primate of his realm. A monarch of ftrong 
talents and great firmnefs, extremely tenacious of the prerogatives of 
his anceftdrs, and eager to retain his fubjeéts of every clafs, in due 
fubjection to the power allowed him by the contftitution, will be 
{een contending for fuperiority with a bold and pertinacious church- 
man, who, enlifting under the banners of the bifhop of Rome 
againft the rights of his natural fovereign, zealoufly laboured to de- 
tach the clergy from all dependence on the temporal power, quali- 
fying his allegiance to the king with the difloyal refervation of the 
pretended immunities of the ecclefiaftical body, and the prepofter- 
ous obedience which he thought proper to give to a foreign prelate, 
who, encouraged by the darknefs and fuperftition of the times, had 
gradually ufurped an authority over this and other churches of the 
Chriftian world. 

_* As the primate who entered the lifts againft Henry acquired, in 
his own time, an extraordinary degree of fame, which he ftill re- 
tains in the, annals of ecclefiaftical hiftory, and in the calendar of 
the Romith church, a biographical fketch of fo eminent a perfonage 
will be a proper prelude to the narration of the memorable conteft 
in which he was engagéd.' Thomas Becket was the fon of a citizen 
of London, of Anglo-Saxon defcent. After a beginning of edu- 
cation at Merton-abbey in Surry, he continued his ftudies at Oxford, 
and made fome additions to his learning at the univerfity of Paris. 
U 3 On 
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On his return to his native city, he was recommended by a clerical 
friend of his father to archbifhop Theobald, who, finding him 4 
youth of talent and addrefs, took him into his family, and prefented 
him, when only a deacon, to two parochial livings and two pre- 
bends. With the confent of his patron, he repaired to Bologna, 
with a view of ftudying the civil and canon laws. When he had 
refided a year in this celebrated fchool.of legal knowledge, he pro. 
fecuted the fame purfuits at Auxerre. Returning into England with 
the reputation of an able civilian and an acute canonift, he firmly 
eftablifhed himfelf in the favour of the archbifhop, who -employed 
him as his agent in feveral negotiations at the court of Rome, which - 
were conduéted by Becket with fuch dexterity and fuccefs, that | 
Theobald rewarded him with the additional preferments of provoft 
of Beverley and dean of Haftings. In the year of Stephen’s death, 
he was promoted by his liberal patron to the lucrative and important 
office of archdeacon of Canterbury. The next ftation to which he 
was elevated, was that of chancellor of the realm, which he pro- 
cured by the earneft recommendation of the primate ; and he feems 
to have been the firft perfon of Englifh origin who, fince the days 
of the Conqueror, had been permitted, by the ceffation of Norman 
jealoufy, to rife to a height of dignity either in the church or the 
fiate. 

‘ With the poft of chancellor, Becket retained his ecclefiaftical 
preferments; and the multiplied income of his various promotions, 
muft have been extremely agreeable to a perfon of his magnificent 
and oftentatious turn. His mode of living, after his appointment to 
fo dignified an office, was uncommonly fplendid and luxurious, 
His table was acceflible to every individual of rank ; his entertain- 
ments were fumptuous and profufe; his apartments were enriched 
with the moft coftly furniture ; his equipage and retinue were efta- 
blithed on a princely {cale. His houfe was a {chool both of civil 
and military education; and the fons of the firft nobility were in- 
troduced into his family, that.they might receive the moft judicious 
inftructions. Whenever he travelled, he was attended by a great 
number of knights, efquires, young noblemen, pages, clerks, and 
officers of his houfehold, well armed and mounted. 1n his embafly 
to the court of France, his- magnificence excited univerfal admit; 
ration, and his princely liberality procured him general refpect. In 
the expedition to Touloufe, he appeared with all the pomp. of a feu: 
dal baron, being followed by 700 knights of his own eftablifhment, 
each of whom had two attendants on horfeback. During thiscam; 
paign, he fignalifed his valour in the affault and reduétion of three 
¢aftles, which his fovereign, in confideration of their great ftrength, 
had left unattempted. -He encountered, in Normandy, a French 
knight of diftinguifhed {kill in arms, difmounted him with his lance 
and carried off, in triumph, the courfer of his vanquifhed antagonift, 
Thefe martial exploits increafed his favour with the king, ae 
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‘himfelf an illuftrious warrior, was naturally pleafed with the military 


merit of his fubjeéts. So high, indeed, was his opinion of the ge- 
neral charaéter of Becket, that he intrufted him with the education 
of the heir of his crown ; and, when the archbifhepric of Canter> 
bury became vacant by the deceafe of Theobald, he nominated. his 
chancellor to that pre-eminent ftation.’ 


After narrating the affaflination of Becket, our hiftorian 


thus proceeds: 


‘ The chara¢ter of Becket, which has been affailed with much 
obloguy, and extolled with much panegyric, will be beft afcertained 
by the unbiaffed fteadinefs of a middle courfe of delineation. He 
was, without controverfy, a man of ftrong abilities, great difcern- 
ment, and fome erudition. His manners and deportment were 
graceful and infinuating, though occafionally tinétured with an air 
of auteur. His perfonal courage, and fortitude of mind, attraéted 
the admiration even of his enemies; but the latter of thele qualities 
degenerated into the moft inflexible obftinacy, as foon as he had at- 
tained the ftation of primate of the Englifhchurch. While he held 
the office of chancellor, he fhone as an able minifter, and a loyal 
fubject ; as a judicious affertor of the rights of his fovereign, and 
the independence of the realm. But, when he afliumed the metro- 
politan rank, he adopted very different fentiments, and proved a 
warm and perfevering advocate for all the pretenfions of the papal 
fee, however repugnant to reafon, decency, or juftice. He entered 
into his new charaéter with the zeal of an enthufiaft, the intrepidity 
of a religious hero, the artful {pirit and the evafive morality of an 
ambitious prieft. That fuch conduét was the fole fruit of hypocrify, 
can hardly be affirmed with truth. ‘That fuperftition of which 
even the ftrongeft minds cherifhed fome portion in thofe t'mes, had 
perhaps fo mingled itfelf with the conceptions of this celebrated 
prelate, that, in fupporting the caufe of the church againft the pro- 
fanations of temporal interference, he might think he was promoting 


_ the purpofes of pure religion. Every true patriot, however, muft 


condemn his etforts for placing the clergy above the reach of crimi- 
nal law ; an exemption which would naturally encourage, in that 
order of men, the commiffion of the moft atrocious offences; and 
for propagating diftord and animofity in the ftate, by the erection 
of the church into a diftin&, body, fubject to a foreign governor, 
whofe interefts and prejudices had long clafhed with the civil welfare 
of thofe ftates over which he arrogated a {piritual jurifdi@tion. In 
the progrefs of the conteft which he maintained with his prince, he 
exhibited a violence of temper, a perverfenefs of oppofition, and a 
Propenfity to revenge, which his panegyrifts cannot excufe by all 
the reproaches that they have lavifhed on the conduét of his royal 
antagonift. Of his private demeanor, we are authorifed, by the 
concurrence of hiftorians, to fpeak in commendation; he was, 
U4 chafte, 
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chafte, temperate, and beneficent. But thefe virtues were obfeured 
and loft in the mifchievous tendency of his public proceedings *,’ 


Our limits will not permit us to dwell longer on this, the 
fecond volume, than in remarking that the Appendix’‘containg 
Magna Charta, with a tranflation, fpecimens of the language 
and character of Doomfday-book, and of the Englith fpeech in 
the reigns of William I. and Stephen. | 

The third volume opens with the reign of Henry III. and 
extends to the death of Richard II. A. D. 1399. We thall 
pafs to the interefting reign of Edward I. and felect his tem. 
porary conqueft of Scotland, y 


‘ The penetration and policy of Edward fuggefted to him the pro- 
bable advantages which might refult from the union of the whole 
ifland of Britain under one head; 2 meafure which would not only 
abolifh the animofities fo frequently kindled between different* na- 
tions enclofed within the fame ifland, but would render the united 
‘monarchy, as it were, a little world within itfelf, defended again 
the powers of the continent by infularity of fituation, as well as by 
compa¢tnefs and concentration of ftrength. This was long the 
favourite object of his ambition; and the fuccefs which attended 
his fcheme, as far as it regarded Wales, encouraged him to take 
decifive fteps for completing his grand defign by the fubjugation of 
Scotland. 

‘ The provocations which he had received from his Scottith vaf- 
fal appeared, to the loofe confcience of a king who thirfted after 
power, fufficiently flagrant to authorife the infliction of -fignal chaf- 
tifement from the fuperior lord of the fief. A numerous army hav- 
ing aflembled at Newcaftle, Edward affumed the command of it; 
and while he waited for an opportunity of commencing the wat 
with advantage, Robert de Rofs, who had revolted to the enemy, 
put himfelf at the head of a party of Scots, and furprifed an Englith 
detachment, confifting of 1000 men, fent to reinforce the garrifon 
of Werk, few of whony efcaped the fwords of the affailants. Ed- 
ward, not difpleafed that the Scots were the aggreffors, advanced 





* * An ingenious catholic has lately appeared as a vindicator of archbifhop 
Becket, from the mifreprefentations of patrivtic and proteftant writers. But, 
as he profefies to feel an enthufiaftic admiration for the memory of that prelate, 
his impartial'ty is, primd facie, problematical; for whoever writes under the 
influenee.of enthufiafm, wil! in efily be induced to glofs over, even in ordi- 
mary cafes. the foibles and vices of that perfon who is the obje& of fuch warmth 
of {entiment ; much more will he be inclined to deviate from the liue of dif- 
paffionate remark, when treating of a violent cont: ft between his favourite am 
a powerful antagonift; for he will then be ftrongly difpofed to exalt the merit 
of the former on the ruins of the reputation of the latter. How far thefe ob- 
fervations are applicabie to that part of Mr. Berinytun’s “ Hiftory of the 
and Reign of Herry 1. Richard, and John,” which relates to the condué 
Thomas Becket, the reflecting reader of that work may ealily decide.’ 
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towards the Tweed, and encamped at Werk. During his continu- 
ance in this neighbourhood, the earls of Buchan and Menteith, and 
others of the Scottifh nobility, entered England from Annandale, 
and ravaged Cumberland with fire and {word ; after which they re- 
turned to their own country, that they might be ready to check the 
progrefs of the Englifh fovereign, 

‘ Having pafled the Tweed at Coldftream, Edward drew up his 
forces before Berwick. A fquadron of twenty-four fail, entering 
the harbour in hopes of his giving an immediate affault, fuftained a 
fierce attack from the Scots, who burned feveral of the veffels, 
Amidft this confufion, the king fuddenly affaulted the town, which 
was wretchedly fortified; and he forced his way into it with little 
difficulty. ‘The Scots were fo intimidated by the unexpeéted fuce 
cefs of the Englifh, that they fuffered themfelves, almoft without 
refiftance, to fall victims to the barbarity of Edward, who ordered 
all that were found in the place to be put to the fword, amounting 
to above 7000 perfons. ‘The caftle was then invefted, and taken 
by capitulation the fame day. While Edward remained in this town, 
he received an epiftle from the king of Scotland, expreffing his re- 
nunciation of his homage and fealty, in confequence of the various 
injuries which he and his fubje&ts had fuftained from a feries of ar- 
bitrary proceedings. Edward coolly ordered his chancellor to regi- 
fter this letter, and prepared to improve his fuccefs. He fent John 
de Warrenne, earl of Surry, with a great force, to befiege the caftle 
of Dunbar, which, though it belonged to a nobleman who had em- 
braced the caufe of Edward, had been yielded up to the enemy by 
his wife. It was now garrifoned by many perfons of rank; and, 
when the befieged had folicited relief from their fovereign, the main 
army of the Scots, much more numerous than that of the earl of 
Surry, marched to the deliverance of their countrymen. A battle 
enfued, in which the Scots were totally routed, with the lofs of fe- 
veral thoufands of their men. Edward joined the victorious earl the 
next day with the remainder of the Englifh army ; and his prefence, 
concurring with the terror of the defeat, produced the furrender of 
the caftle, in which, befides a number of knights and gentlemen, 
three earls and fix barons were taken: prifoners. 

‘ The victory of Dunbar was foon followed by the reduétion of 
the Scottith low-lands, The vanquifhed retiring beyond the Forth, 
the caftles of Roxburgh, Jedburgh, and others of lefs importance, 
furrendered to the Englifh arms. Even the caftle of Edinburgh de- 
tained the befiegers only a few days; and here Edward received an 


' ample reinforcement of Welfh infantry, which induced him to dif- 


mifs an equal number of his Englifh foldiers. Advancing towards 
Stirling, he took pofleflion-of the caftle, which the terrified garri- 
fon had evacuated on his approach. He was here joined by the earl 
of Ulfter, with a numerous body of forces from Ireland ; and judg- 
Ing thefe and the Welfh'to be well calculated for purfuing the Scot- 
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tifh fugitives into the rude retreats of their mountains and lakes) he 
marched with confidence to the northward. He reached Perth with. 
out oppofition ; and the progrefs of fo formidable an army, headed’. 
by a prince renowned for his valour, fo alarmed the pufillanimons 
Baliol, that he abandoned all thoughts of further refiftance, and re. 
folved to make an humble appeal to the mercy of the haughty inva- 
der. He fent deputies to Edward, with an offer of refigning the 
kingdom of Scotland to that monarch, who direéted him to repai 
with his principal nobles to Brechin, to meet the bifhop of Dur- 
ham, who was vefted with full powers for treating with him. At 
this conference, John figned letters patent, containing a complete 
furrender of his crown and kingdom; and gave his fon as an hof- 
tage for his compliance with this engagement. - Edward ordered the 
unfortunate prince to be conveyed to England, where he remained 
feme years under a confinement not very rigorous. 

¢ Edward continued his northern progrefs without meeting with 
any moleftation from the difpirited Scots. When he had reached 
Elgin, he found no neceflity of proceeding toa greater diftance, as 
no enemy appeared to difpute his authority. He therefore returned 
to the fouth; and, when he arrived at Scone, he feifed the cele. 
brated {tone on which the kings of Scotland were enthroned at the 
folemnity of their coronation, and which the vulgar fuperftition re- 
garded as the palladium of the ftate. He is alfo accufed, by the 
Scottifh writers, of having given orders for the deftruétion or re- 
moval of the public records, as well as of the chronicles preferved 
in the monatfteries, that no memorial might remain of the ancient 
independence of the kingdom. Having fummoned at Berwick a 
convention of the principal individuals of the Scottifh nation, he 
exacted from them the fubmiffions of homage and fealty, as well as 
a renunciation of the French alliance. He committed to the earl 
of Surry the government of the conquered kingdom ; he appoiated 
Walter of Agmondefham chancellor, Hugh Creffingham treafurer, 
and’ William Ormfby jufticiary. He delivered fome of the royal 
fortrefles to the-care of Englifhmen, and left the remainder in the 
cuftody of the former commandants. He made few changes among 
the fheriffs, the magiftrates of the burghs, or officers of inferior 
rank. When he had thus regulated the affairs of Scotland, and 
given directions for the gradual introduétion of the reformed code 
of Englifh law into that kingdom, he returned in triumph to the 
feuthern divifion of the ifland,’ 


The character of Edward I. is thus delineated : 


‘ Edward, the firft of that name from the Conqueft, was in his 
perfon tall, graceful, and majeftic; his conftitution was robutt and 
vigorous ; and he was not deficient in regularity of feature, or 
the general requifites of manly beauty. He excelled in thofe ac- 


camplifhments which captivate the regards of the fuperficial admi- 
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gers of exterior performances. _ He diftinguithed himfelf above mof 
of his cotemporaries by his activity and {kill in equeftrian exercifes, 
in the {ports of the field, and inf the manceuvres of chivalry His 
addrefs was engaging, and his elegance of manners attracted the ad- 
miration of thofe who enjoyed his fociety. In converfation he was 
affable, eloquent, and perfuafive; mingling the effufions of plea- 

{antry with the moft pertinent obfervations. In the more private 
tranfaétions of his life, he was a ftriét obferver of the laws of ho- 
nour, and of the dictates of truth. He was a pattern of filial piety, 
a chafte and affectionate hufband, a kind though vigilant parent, 
an humane and friendly matter. ; . 

‘ Few princes ever acceded to woyalty with greater reputation thaa 
Edward, By his ability and courage, he had eminently contributed 
to the fuppreffion of an alarming rebellion, which had fhaken to its 
centre the throne of his imbecile father. By his policy and judg- 
ment, he had imparted ftrength to the government, and vigour to 
the execution of the laws, which, amidft the indolence and negle& 
of Henry, had been rarely enforced. ‘To the laurels acquired in his 
native country, he had added-the fame of gallant exploits in the 
plains of Afia; and had revived among the infidels of Paleftine the 
memory of Englifh valour. In his return through France, he had 
fisnalifed, in the rencontre of Chalons, his fuperior dexterity in the 
mimic evolutions of a tournament, as well as in the fudden tranfi- 
tion to the attacks of real hoftility; and, in an age of chivalry, a 
general applaufe muft have attended fo accomplifhed a knight, and 
fo able a warrior. Thus, admired for his excellence in the arts 
both of war and government, he fucceeded to the crown of a power- 
ful kingdom; and his fubfequent condué did not derogste from his 
earlier fame. 

‘In force of intelleé&t, and comprehenfion of mind, Edward ri- 
valed the moft celebrated of his predeceffors. Sagacious, thought- 
ful, and prudent, he formed the moft judicious plans, and was ge- 
nerally fuccefsful in the execution of them. His merit as a legifla- 
tor procured him the appellation ‘of the Juftinian of England. He 
reduced the chaos of law into a luminous order; made falutary al. 
terations in the jurifdiction and praétite of the courts; rendered juf- 
tice more eafy of accefs, more regular and determined ; diligently 
watched the conduét of his judges, whofe corruption he rigorouily 
punifhed; enacted a variety of admirable ftatutes for the promotion 
of the moft valuable purpofes of fociety; and, in a word, he in- 
tilled new life into the legal and political body. 

_ * Blinded by the fplendour of this prince’s character, fome hifto- 
rians have affected to confider it as free from blemifh or imperfec- 
tion, and as exhibiting the union of every virtue. But a faultlefs 
portrait does not belong either to this monarch, or to any other per- 
fonage, whoever flourifhed ; and there were fone vices in the compofie 
ion of Edward, which render his claim to fuch extravagant commen- 
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dation much weaker than that of many other princes. Thefe vice 
were, a difregard of juftice where his own paffions were concerned, and 
an immoderate ambition, a propenfity to defpotic aéts, and an oc. | 
cafional adoption of fentiments of barbarity and revenge. Thefe 
imputations on his memory are fufficiently proved by the genuine 
narrative of his reign. ’ 

‘ The great aim of Edward’s internal government was to keep his 
fubjects of all ranks in ftriét fubordination to the laws. This wasa 
difficult tafk in that turbulent age; and the accomplifhment of it 
required a mafterly hand. But the king’s intrepidity and fortitude 
over-awed both clergy and laity, and the nobles as well as the com. 
monalty. Some inftances, indeed, occurred of baronial difobedi. 
ence and contumacy, which obliged even this fpirited prince te 
make occafional conceflions; but, for the moft part, he found means 
to reprefs that licentioufnefs which, under a weak and negligent 
prince, would have terminated in an open defiance of the authority 
of the crown.’ 3 


The narrative of the reign of Edward II. is followed by a 
fuccin& hiftory of the Englifh church, from the acceffion of 
Henry II. to that of Edward II]. The account of Roger 
Bacon we fhall tranfcribe: 

* Roger Bacon, a Francifcan friar, was, without controverfy, the 
greateft man of the age in which he lived. He ftudied at the uni- 
verfities of Oxford and Paris; and acquired, by the union of a fur- 
prifing genius and intenfe application, fuch a degree of knowledge 
as far furpaffed the attainments even of his moft celebrated cotem: 
poraries. His {kill in aftronomy, and in the yarious branches of 
natural philofophy, fubjected him to the fufpicion of being conver- 
fant in the magic art. His great fuperiority of knowledge excited 
the envy of his own fraternity ; and being accufed of holding inter- 
courfe with evil {pirits, he was imprifoned by the direétion of the 
general of the order. -He continued many years in confinement; 
and it is not improbable, that this rigorous treatment might partly 
arife from the liberality of his fentiments on the fubjeét of religion, 
which rendered him obnoxious to the bigots of that dark age. Not- 
withftanding the perfecutions which he endured from the prejudices 
of the times, he was enabled to make fuch difcoveries and improve- 
ments in art and {cience, as muft excite the aftonifhment of thofe 
who confider the imperfeét lights afforded him by the learning of 
the thirteenth century. He difcovered the art of conftruéting read- 
ing-glafles, telefcopes, and feveral other conftituent parts of philo- 
fophical apparatus. He was fo converfant in the nature of the me- 
chanical powers, as to invent or improve machines of general uti; 
lity. He explained the compofition and ufe of gun-powder, though 
that deftruétive combuftible was not publicly known in Europe till 


near the middle of the fourteenth century, when Schwartz,.a Ger- 
man 
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man monk, claimed the honour of its invention. He obferved that 
error in the calendar, which afterwards occafioned the Gregorian 
correction of the ftyle. He devifed moft of the operations practifed 
in chemiftry, and improved the art of healing the diforders of the 
human frame. In fhort, he was endued with a moft perfpicacious 
and comprehenfive genius, which penetrated into the recefles of 
knowledge and f{cience, which enlightened the obfcurity of former 
ages, and paved the way for the progrefs of a Verulam anda New- 
ton. This extraordinary man, who, though affifted in a pecuniary 
way by fome of his learned friends, of whom bifhop Gros-téte was 
the principal, never attained any important preferment, died in 
3292, at the age of feventy-eight, in a monaftery belonging to his 
order at Oxford: Of his writings, fome have been printed, others 
are loft, and forne are yet in manufeript. His Opus-Majus, of 
which he fent a copy to pope Clement IV. is a valuable collection 
of {cientific tracts.’ : 


From the narration of the reign of Edward III. we thall fe- 
lect the defcription of the battle of Crecy. 


‘ Edward had formed the intention of befieging Calais, being of 
opinion that the capture of a town fo conveniently fituated with re- 
{pect to England would be extremely conducive to the fuccefs of 
his future efforts againft the French. He now directed his march 
thither, witha determination neither to force an engagement, nor 
to decline one when offered. When he reached Crecy, a {mall 
town in his hereditary county of Ponthieu, which Philip had wreft- 
ed from him, ‘he commanded his troops to halt; and, expecting 
that his rival, elate with fuperiority of numbers, would attack him, 


. he fele&ted an advantageous fituation for his camp. He fixed on a 


gentle afcent, with a wood in his rear, which, as well as his flanks, 
he fortified with entrenchments. He arranged his army in three 
divifions. He committed the firft line, confifting of near 11,000 
men, to the charge of the prince of Wales; of the fecond, amount- 
ing to about 7000 combatants, the earls of Arundel and Northamp- 
ton had the direétion; and the third, comprehending 12,600, he 
referved to himfelf. 

* After having refted at Abbeville, where the earl of Savoy join- 
ed the French army witha body of 1000 cavalry, Philip advanced 
to Crecy. The fatigue of a diforderly march not feeming to be a 
proper prelude to.an engagement, he was advifed by fome of his 
officers to defer the attack till the next morning; and he therefore 
iffued orders for halting. The van complied; but being preffed 
forward by the intractable eagernefs of the following corps, they 
were obliged to refume their march, and thus approached the ene- 
my in great confufion. Philip endeavoured, though with little fuc- 
cefs, to reduce his army into order ; and it was imperfeétly formed 
into three bodies. ‘The firft line commanded-by John de Lixem- 
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bourg, king of Bohemia, under whom were 3000 men at 4 
15,000 Genoefe crofs-bow-men, and upwards of 10,000 French in- 
fantry. The fecond divifion was conduéted by Charles count of 
Alengon, brother to Philip; and it was compofed of 4000 horfé and 
29,000 foot.. The king himfelf headed the third body, which con- 
fifted of about gooo cavalry, and 40,000 infantry. Thus did the 
Gallic hoft contain more than thrice the number of Edward’s army. 
‘ Fhe Genoefe began the conflict but they were fo warmly re. 
ceived by the Englifh archers, that they were {peedily put to flight, 
and fell back on the cavalry of the count of Alengon, who, regard. 
lefs of the fate of thefe cowards (as he called them), prefled forward 
to the charge, trampling many of them to death.. A furious aflault 
was given by the count to the troops led by the prince of Wales; 
and the king of Bohemia joined in the attack. This monarch, though 
advanced in years, and almoft blind, {till retained the  intrepidity 
which had fignalifed his youth; apd rufhed with his knights into 
the heat of the action. Young Edward was fo preffed by fuperior 
numbers, that he found it difficult to maintain his ground; but be- 
ing well fupported by the fecond line, he ably withftood all the 
efforts of the foe. Frefh multitudes of the French advancing con- 
tinually, the earl of Warwick, who had been feleéted by his fo- 
vereign to a& as the immediate affiftant and the guide of the youth- 
ful prince, difpatched a knight to the king, to folicit his aid for his 
haraffed fon. The meffenger found the fenior Edward in a.wind- 
mill on the fummit of the hill, viewing the progrefs of the engage- 
ment. Having afked whether his fon was dead, wounded, or uns 
horfed, he was gratified with an account of his being yet unhurt; 
and concluding that the diforderly impetuofity of the French would 
ultimately yield to the intrepid coolnefs and judicious condué of his 
officers, and the well-dire&ted valour of his men, he refolved not to 
advance with the third divifon, till his interpofition became abfo- 
lutely neceflary to prevent the ruin of the other part of his army. 
“ Go, faid he to the knight, and defire thofe who fent you to ab- 
ftain from troubling me while my fon is alive. Let him endeavour 
to. merit the honour of knighthcod, which he lately received from 
my hands; and let the fame of a glorious victory be purchafed by 
him and his feltow-combatants,. without my interference or partici- 
pation.” This declaration being communicated to the prince and 
his companions, tended to augment their confidence and alacrity ; 
and they continued the combat with fuch vigorous exertions, that 
they at length completed the rout of the two firft bodies of the 
French army. But the third line, commanded by Philip in perfon, 
remained yet to be vanquifhed; and this was of itfelf much fupe- 
rior to the whole force of the Englifh. The confternation, how- 
exer, which the difcomfiture of two fuch numerous divifions had 
produced, counterbalanced all the effects of Philip's gallant exe 
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ti!l, having been twice difmounted, and wounded in the neck and 
thigh, he was on the’point of being taken prifoner. From this dan- 

nd he was refcued by John of Hainault, who furnifhed him with 
another horfe, and hurried the reluctant monarch off the field. 
After Philip’s retreat, little refiftance was made by his troops, who 
were totally defeated with great flaughter, rif 

‘In this celebrated engagement, which furnifhed a moft confpi- 
cuous difplay of Englifh prowefs, and which will ever be ranked 
among the moft fplendid paflages of the military hiftory of this 
country, the flower of the Gallic nobility fell, as well as the moft 
diftinguifhed allies of their fovereign. Of the French who were fa- 
crificed on this fatal day, the principal were the counts of Alengon, 
Blois, Vaudemont, Harcourt, Aumiale, Auxerre, and Sancerre. 
Among the confederate princes who were flain, the king of Bohe- 
mia, the king of Majorca, the duke of Lorrain, and the earl of 
Flanders, are enumerated by cotemporary writers. Befides the 
princes and noblemen who loft their lives on this memorable occa- 
fion, 80 bannerets, 1200 knights, 1500 gentlemen, 4000 men at 
arms, and near 30,000 infantry, are reported to have fallen.. Tlie 
Englifh, on the other hand, are faid to have loft only one efquire, 
and three knights, and a very inconfiderable number of common 
men. The flaughter of the foe was greatly increafed by the orders 
which Edward gave before the battle, intimating that his men fhould 
not encumber themfelves with prifoners; in confequence of which, 
no quarter was given by the Englifh. 

‘ At the clofe of the battle, the king defcended from his poft of 
obfervation, and received his fon with the f{trongeft demonftrations 
ef joy and affection; he exclaimed, with tranfport, “ My gallant 
fon, may you perfevere in the courfe which you have fo nobly be- 
gun. You have aéted in fuch a manner, as to prove yourfelf wor- 
thy of that crown to which you are entitled by hereditary right; and 
I have reafon to glory in the poffeflion of fuch a fon.” The prince 
received the compliments and congratulations of his father with an 
afpect of unaffected modefty ; and falling on his knees, craved the 
paternal bleffing.’ 


The third volume clofes with Dr. Coote’s obfervations on 
the Englifh conftitution: and we fhall terminate our prefent 
extracts with his fentiments on the national council. 


* The great council, or wittena-gemot, poffeffed, in conjunction 
with the king, the fovereignty of theftate. In this affembly, laws 
were enacted for the whole community, taxes were impofed, and 
the moft important points of polity were difcuffed and determined. 
With refpeét to the members who compofed this council, fuch 
doubts Have arifen among hiftorians and antiquaries as-_perhaps can 
hardly be refolved at this diftance of time. Many writers of repu- 
tauon have confined to tht nobility the right of attendance in the 
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wittena-gemot ; and others, without a due examination of the f{yh. 
ject, have fupported a doétrine maintained by celebrated names, 
But when we find that the principal advocates for the exclufion of 
the commons from the Anglo-Saxon legiflature, are perfons who, 
in other refpects, have proved themfelves unfriendly to the caufe of 
liberty and to the juft claims of the people, we fhall be the lef in: 
clined to pay an implicit deference to their opinions, or to recelye 
with ‘undifcerning acquiefcence what may ultimately appear to be 
the-dictates of party, or the conclufions of prejudice. 

- © Tt is acknowledged that the Saxons preferved, after their fettle. 
ment ih this ifland, the fame cuftoms and inftitutions which they 
had followed on the continent. We are informed by an hiftorian 
ef undoubted credit and ability, that, among the ftates of Germany, 
the freemen in general had the right of affembling in the national 
council, and of jaining with the nobility in the difcuffion of mat. 
ters of fuperior impurtance, while affairs of {maller moment were 
determined by the nobles alone *. . From this fingle authority, we 
are juftified in inferring the prefence of the commons not only in 
the councils of the heptarchy, but in thofe of the fubfequent mo. 
marchy. Is it reafonable to fuppefe that a high-fpirited and viéo. 
tious people will abandon, in the eftablifhment of colonies in a 
conquered country, the grand rampart of general liberty, when no 
caufe or pretence offered itfelf for fuch dereliétion ? 

‘ The expreffions ufed by our earlier writers, when they men. 
tion the public councils, are for the moft part fuch as /eem to fa- 
vour the idea of excluding the commons; but the monks not being 
remarkably accurate in their modes of fpeech, may have included 
under one pompous appellation (as, princtpes, magnates, procerts, 
optimates, &c.) not only the nobles, who were more particularly 
entitled to fuch a ftyle, but fuch of the gentry as had been deputed 
by the land-holders and freenen of the realm to reprefent them in 
the wittena-gemot. ‘The perions thus delegated acquired a tempo- 
rary fuperiority over thofe members of the community who were 
not the objects of reprefentative choice, and might, without much 
diftortion of fignification, be comprehended under the general de- 
nomination of the principal or the greateft men of the kingdom. 

_ *But, though there is reafon to conclude, that individuals an- 
{wering to our prefent gentry were admitted to a feat in the national 
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 ® De minoribus rebus principes confultant, de majoribus omnes ; ita tamen, Ut 

€a quoque, quorum penes plebem arbitrium eft, apud principes pertractentut. 
Tacit. Germ. cap. 11. ‘ 
« Mr. Hume is of opinion, that this pra@tice of procuring the affent of the 
_ whole community could only “ have place in fmall tribes, where every eitizen 
“might, without inconverience, be affembled upon any extraordinary emer- 
‘gency.” In anfwer to this remark, it may be obferved, that it could eafily 
take place in extenfive principalities, by the medium of reprefentation. But, 
(fays the hiftorian) « Tacitus fpeaks not of reprefentatives.” We learn, 007 
‘ever, that the Germans adopted the principle of reprefentation in o her be P 


‘actions; and why ane ¢ not infer that they alfo applied it to this ve 
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affemblies, we are not inclined to carry this idea fo far as to fups: 
pofe, with fome authors, that perfons fo inconfiderable as the heads 
of tithings fat as reprefentatives of the ten families under their jurif- 
diétion; a cireumftanée which would not only have readered the 
councils too iumérous; but would have been an unneceflary ex- 
tenfion of the popular interference in the fegiflature. It is probable 

however, that the hundredary, or magiftrate of the hundred, was 
admitted to thé privilege of reprefenting that divifion of a county ; 
and that the chief magiftrafe of a great town was honoured with a 
fimilar truft. Weare expréfly informed, that a ceor], who poflefled 
five hides of land, was regarded as a thane; and had a tight to a 
feat in the wittena-gemot, As it can hardly be ¢onténded that all 
who had acquired that property were robles in the ftri& fenfe, for 
they ought rather to be claffed among the gentry, we may confider 
them as correfponding in fomé meaftire with our prefent idea of the 
commons. And though the eftate of qualifitations feems to havé 
been confiderably enlarged before the Conqueft, it does not thence 
follow that the governing magiftrates of the towns and hundreds, 
who, if they really fat in the wittend-yemot, were admitted in con- 
fequence of their office, were excluded. 

‘ The power of this aflembly not only extended to thé principal 
acts of government and legiflation, but €ven to the depofition of 
fuch fovereigns as were guilty of flagtant violations of the rights of 
their fubjects. We learn, that Sigebert, king of Weffex, was de- 
pofed, for his tyranny and barbarity, by the ftates of his realm *. 

‘ Though the greateft caution ought to be ufed in the exercife of 
this right of removing a tyrant from his throne, the a¢t itfelf is juf- 
tifiable on the principles of reafon. Whatever may be advanced 
in oppofition to this doétrine, by the bigots of indefeafible right, an 
however {trong may be their deprecation of the dangers that may 
arife from inculcating fuch an idea into the public mind, the right 
of depofition feems to exift in the collective body of every ftate, 
though it fhould only be enforced in cafes of extreme neceffity. 
Government was manifeftly intended for the protection and benefit 
of the whole community, not for the gratification of the vanity; 
ambition, caprice, avarice, or defpotifm, of the ruling individual. 
Without difcuffing the fubjeét of an original contract between thé 
governor and the governed, we may conclude, that a reciprocity 
was adopted in the original formation of monarchies or ftates; that 
the ties of fubmiffion and allegiance were fuppofed to be requited 
by the obligations of juftice, moderation, and équity, or the part 
of the rulers; and that flagrant violations of thefe duties authorize a 
revocation of that power which was only a truft for the public 
weal, and which, when’ grofsly abufed, ought to be transferred to 
other hands +.’ Beton 


Things 

* * Chron. ax. Sad anh. 744.—Hen. Hunitingd. lib. iv.’ 
t Mr. Burke, in his celebrated pamphlet ou the French revolution, re- 
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Fhingt as they Ares or, the Adventures of Caleb Williany, 
By William Godwin. 3Vols, 12m. 305.64, Sewedi 
Crofby. ©1794. vid T i ‘gnuhin tg 

J"O anticipate the contents of this very interefting narra ive, 

‘# would be no kindnefs to the reader. We thall, ther ore 

not attempt an analyfis, but fimply obferye, that the plot 

this novel turns on the enmity of two nei hbouring gentle. 
men, the one of whom is governed by all A vulgar paflions 
predominant in uninformed minds, pride, intereft, love of 
power, and envy ; the other is externally, amiable, but is in. 
ternally direCted, not by true principle, but by that very equr 
vocal motive to virtue, the loye of fame. Actuated y this 
principle, the latter is betrayed into the commiffion of a crime 
which involves the remainder of his life in perplexity, gloom, 
diftrefs, and cruelty. Rsaersow cys : A | 
~ "The moral is excellent, but the necefty of religious princi- 

le, without which we are perfuaded no real virtue can. exit 
in the human heart, is not fo ftrongly enforced, as the nature 
of the ftory would admit. ‘The characters are extremely well 


~ drawn ; and the. pictures of modern manners are in moft in- 


ftances but too faithfully delineated. ‘The political reflections, 
which however are not very numerous,- might in general have 
been {pared ; and in a future edition, which we doubt not fo 
very interefting and entertaining a book muft foon come to, we 
would recommend to the author to expunge a confiderable part 
of them, at leait. | i oe 

.. It.is-hut juftice to add, that this work ranks greatly above 
the whole maf{s of publications which bear the name of novels, 
if perhaps we except the productions of Fielding, Smollet, 
and Burney. In the confiruction and conduct of the marta 
tive, it is even, in our opinion, fuperior to them... It is no 
mean compliment, indeed, to Mr. Godwin’s ingenuity to fay, 
that though the paflion of /ove (which has in general been con 
fidered as an effentiat adjunct in the compofition of a novel) 
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‘marks, that, “the queftion of dethroning kings will alwaysibe, as it has al- 
ways been, an extraordinary queftion of flate, and wholiy out of the lawi# 
queftion (like all other queftions of ftate) of cifpofitions, and of means, and of 
probable confequences, rather than‘of pofitive rights. “As it was not made for 
‘common abafes, (it is not robe agitated’ by common minds. ‘The fpeculative 


dine of demarcation, where obedience ought to end, and refiftance muti begitly 


is faint,-ob{cure, aud-not_cafily definable,’* ‘ But the faintnefs of this metaphy- 


“fical line is of little confequence. Grols and cont nued acts of tyranny and i 


juttice will/appear, even to ordinary minds, Us the otily grounds of refiftanites 
and few ciyilfedicommupicies wi even thivk of aiminyat the removal of ther 
fovereign without being juilified by fuch ‘a feriés of the moft unequivocal acts 
of oppreilien and iniquity, as muft fupericde all doubts refpecting the termina 


tion of the line of boundary.’ 
: ‘+ does 
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does not enter into the plot, fo fafcinating is the narrative, that 
few readers will have fafficient coolnefs to lay down the book 
before they have concluded it. ie 


We ‘hall fele&t a, few fpecimens feces “ohn ts parts whicll 
are _moft eafily detached from the main ftory. : 


"-¢°The perfon in whom thefe calamities principally originated, was 
Mr. Falkland’s neareft neighbour, a man of eftate equal to his ows, 
by name, Barnabas Tyrrel. This man one might at firft have fup; 
pofed of all others leaft qualified front inftruétion, or inclined , by, 
the habits of his life, to interfere with and difturb the enjoyments o 
a mind fo richly endowed as that of Mr. Falkland. Mr... Tym 
might have pafled for a true model of the Englith fquire. He was 
very early left under the tuition of his mother, a woman of very 
narrow capacity, and who had no other child. This mother feemed 
to think that there was nothing in the world fo precious as her hope- 
ful Barnabas. Every thing muft give way to his accommodation 
and advantage ; every one mutt yield the moft fervile obedience to 
his:commands. He muft not be teafed or reftricted by any forms 
of inftruétion ; and of confequence his proficiency even in the arts 
of writing and reading was extremely flender. From his birth he 
was mufcular and fturdy ; and, confined to the rwedle of his mother, 
he made much fuch a figure as the whelp-lion that a barbarian might 
have given for a lap-dog to his miftrefs. But he foon broke loo 
from thefe trammels, and formed an acquaintance with the groom 
and the gane-keeper. Under their inftruction, he proved as ready. 
a fcholar as he had been indocile and reftive to the pedant who held 
the office of his tutor. It was now evident that his {mall proficiency 
in literature was by no means to be afcribed to want of capacity. 
He difcovered no contemptible fagacity and quick-wittednefs in the 
{cience of horfe-flefh, and was eminently expert in the arts of fhoot- 
ing, fifhing, and hunting. Nor did he confine himfelf to thefe, 
but added the theory and practice of boxing, cudgel-play, and quar- 
ter-ftaff. Thefe exercifes added tenfold robufinefs and vigour to his 
former qualifications,. His ftature, when grown, was fomewhat 
More than fix feet, and his form might have been felected by a paint- 
er as a model for that hero of antiquity, whofe prowefs confifted 
in felling an ox with his fift, and then devouring him at a meal. 
Confcious of his advantage in this refpect, he was-infupportably ar- 
rogant, tyrannical to his inferiors, and infolent to his equals. The 
activity of his mind, being diverted from the genuine field of utility 
‘and diftinétion, fhowed itfelf in the rude tricks of an overgrown 
lubber. Here, as in all his other qualifications, he rofe above his 
competitors ; and if it-had been poffible to overlook the callous and 
unrelenting difpofition in which they were generated, you would 
hot have denied your applaufe to the invention thefe freaks difplay- 
5 ve the rough,’ farcaftic wit, with which they were accom- 

amied,” 
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The fottowing fcene is delineated with a mafterly hand; 


© On the evening of the fecond, Mr. Falkland arrived, accom. 
panied by Dr. Arnold, the phyfician by whom fhe had previoufly 
been attended. The fcene he was called upon to witnefs, was fuch 
as to be moft exquifitely agonizing to a man of his acute { 

The news of the arreft had given him an inexpreflible fhock; he 
was tranfported out of himfelf at the unexampled malignity of 7 its 
author. But, when he faw the figure of mifs Melvile, haggard, 
and a warrant of death written in her countenance, a vidtim to the 
diabolical paffions of her kinfman, the fcene feemed too much to be 
endured. When he entered, fhe was in the midft of one of her 
fits of deliriumi, and immediately miftook her vifitors for two affaf. 
fins. She’ afked, where they had hid her Falkland, her lord, ‘her 
life, her hufband ! and demanded that they fhould reftore to het his 
mangled corpfe, that fhe might embrace him with her dying arms, 
breathe her laft upon his ips, and be buried in the fame grave, 
She reproached them with the fordidnefs of their conduct in becom. 
ing the tools of her vile coufin, who had deprived her of her rea. 
fon, and would never be contented till he had murdered her. Mr, 
Falkland tore hinifelf away from this painful fcene, and, leaving 
Dr. Arnold with his patient, defired him, when he had given the ne- 

ceflary directions, to follow him to his inn. 

‘ The perpetual hurry of fpirits in which mifs Melvile had for 
feveral days been kept by the nature of her indifpofition, was ex- 
tremely exhaufting to her; and in about an hour from the vifit of 
Mr. Falkland her delirium fubfided, and left her in fo low a fate, 
as to render it difficult to perceive any marks of life. Dr. Arnold, 
who had before withdrawn, to foothe, if poffible, the difturbed and 
impatient thoughts of Mr. Falkland, was fummoned afrefh upon this 
change of fymptoms, and fat by the bed-fide during the remainder 
of the night. The fituation of his patient was fuch as to keep 
him in momentary apprehenfion.of her deceafe.. While mifs Mel- 
vile lay in’ this feeble and exhaufted condition, Mrs. Hammond be- 
tray ed every token of the tendereft anxiety. Her fenfibility was 
habitually of the acuteft fort, and the qualities of Emily were fuch 
as powerfully to fix her affection. She loved her like a mother. 
Upon the prefent occafion every found, every motion made her 
tremble. Dr. Arnold had introduced another nurfe in confideration 
of the inceffant fatigue Mrs. Hammond had undergone ; and he en- 
deavoured by reprefentations, and even by authority, to compel her 
to quit the apartment of the patient. But fhe was uncontrolable ; 
and he at length found that he fhould probably do her more injury, 
by the violence that would be neceffary to feparate her from the 
fuftering innocent, than hy allowing her to follow her own inclina- 
tions. Her eye was a thoufand times turned with the moft eage 
— upon the countenance of Dr. Arnold, without her “ 
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do breathe a queftion refpeéting his opinion, left he should anfwer 
her by a communication- of the moft fatal tidings. In the mean 
time, fhe liftened with the deepeft attention to every thing that 
dropped either from the phyfician or the nurfe, hoping as it were to 
colle& from fome oblique hint, the intelligence which fhe had not 
xprefsly to require. 

Pe aad sebbicales {tate of the patient feemed to take a fas 
vourable turn. She dozed for near two hours, and, when fhe 
awoke, appeared perfeétly calm and fenfible. Underftanding that 
Mr. Falkland had brought the phyfician to attend her, and was him- 
felf in the neighbourhood, fhe requefted to fee him. Mr. Falkland 
had gone in the mean time with one of his tenants to bail the debt, 
and now entered the prifon to inquire whether the young lady might 
be fafely removed from her prefent miferable refidence, to a more 
airy and commodious apartment. When he appeared, the fight of 
him revived in the mind of mifs Melvile, an imperfe@ recolle&tion 
of the wanderings of her delirium. She covered her face with her 
hand, and betrayed the moft expreflive confufion, while the thanked 
him with her ufual unaffected fimplicity, for all the trouble he had 
taken. She hoped fhe fhould not give him much more; fhe thought 
fhe fhould get better. It was a fhame, fhe faid, if a young and 
lively girl as fhe was, could not contrive to outlive the trifling mis- 
fortunes to which fhe had been fubjeéted. But, while the faid this, 
fle was ftill extremely weak. She tried to aflume a cheerful coun- 
tenance; but it was a faint effort, which the feeble flate of her frame 
did not feem fufficient to fupport. Mr. Falkland:and the doétor 
joined to requeft her to keep herfelf quiet, and to avoid, for the pre- 
fent, all occafions of exertion. | | 

‘ Encouraged by thee appearances, Mrs. Hammond now ven- 
tured to follow the two gentlemen out of the rooin, in order to learn 
from the phyfician what hopes he entertained. Dr. Arnold acknow- 
ledged that he had found his patient at firft ina very unfavourable 
fituation, that the fymptoms were changed for the better, and that 
he was not without fome expectation of her recevery. He added, 
however, that he could anfwer for nothing, that the next twelve 
hours would be exceedingly critical, but that, if fhe did not grow 
worfe before morning, he would then undertake to anfwer for her 
life. Mrs. Hammond, who had hitherto feen nothing but defpair, 
now became frantic with joy. She burft into tears of tran{port, 


- bileffed the phyfician in the moft emphatic and impaffioned terms, 


and uttered a thoufand extravagances. Dr. Arnold {eized this op- 
portunity to prefs her to give herfelf a little repofe, to which the 
confented, a chamber being firft procured for her next to that of 
mifs Melvile, and fhe having charged the nurfe to give her notice of 
any alteration in the patient. , 

* Mrs. Hammond enjoyed an interrupted fleep of feverzl hours, 
when, towards the afternoon, fhe was alarmed by an unufual buftle 
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in the next room, She liftened for a few moments, and then de, 
termined to go and fee what was the occafion of it. As the opened 
her door for that purpofe, fhe met the nurfe who was coming to her, 
The countenance of the meffenger told her what it was fhe had ta 
communicate, without the ufe of words. She hurried to the bed. 
fide, and found mifs Melvile expiring. The appearances that had 
at firft been fo encouraging, were but of fhort duration. The calm 
of the morning proved to be only a fort of lightning before death, 
In a few hours the patient grew worfe. ' The bloom 6f her counte. 
nance faded ; fhe drew her breath with difficulty ; and her eyes be- 
came fixed. Dr. Arnold had come in at this period, and had i imme. 
diately perceived that all was over. She was for fome time in con- 
vulfions; but, thefe fubfiding, fhe addreffed the phyfician with a 
compofed, though feeble voice. She thanked him for his attention; 
and exprefled the mott lively fenfe of her obligations to Mr. Falk. 
land. ‘She fincerely forgave her coufin, and hoped he might never 
be vifited by too acute a recollection of his barbarity to her. She 
would have been contented to live; few perfons had a fincerer relith 
of the good things of life; but fhe was well pleafed to die rather 
than have beconie the wife of Grimes. As Mrs. Hammond enter- 
ed, fhe turned her countenance towards her, and with an affeétion- 
ate expreffion repeated her name. Thefe were her laft words; in 
lefs than two hours from that time, fhe breathed her laft in the arms 
. Of this faithful friend.’ 


The revenge of an irritated and unprincipled woman is de- 
picted in the-enfuing {cence : 


‘Sach were the meditations which now occupied my mind. At 
length I grew fatigued with continued contemplation, and to relieve 
myfelf I pulled out a pocket Horace, the legacy of my beloved 
Brightwell! I read with avidity the epiftle in which he fo beautifully 
deferibes to Fufcus the grammarian, the pleafures of rural tranquil- 
lity and independence. « By this time the fun rofe from behind the 
eaftern hills, and I opened my cafement to contemplate it. The 
day commenced with pecujiar brilliancy, and was accompanied with 
all thofe charms, which the poets of nature, as they have been ftyl- 
ed, have fo much delighted to defcribe. ‘There was fomething 1 in 
this fcene, particularly as fucceeding to the active exertions of in- 
telleét; that foothed the mind to compofure. Infenfibly a confufed 
reverie invaded my faculties, I withdrew from the window, threw 
myfelf upon the bed, and fell afleep. 
~ JT do not recolleét the precife images which i in this fittation pafl- 
ed through my thoughts, but I know that they concluded with the 
idea ‘of fome perfon, the agent of Mr. Falkland, approaching to af- 
faffinate me. This thought had probably been furggelted, by the pros 
ject I meditated of entering once again. into the world, “and throw- 


ing myfelf within the {phere of his pofible vengeance. I Soa ; 
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that the defign of the murderer ‘was to come upon me by furprife,,. 
that I was aware of this defign, and yet by fome fafcination had no 
thought of evading it. r heard the fteps of the murderer as he: cau- 
tiowfly approached. I feemed to liften to his confttained, yet audi; 
biée‘breathings.. He came up to the corner where I was placed, and, 
ac then ftopped. The idea became too terrible, I ftarted, opened my,, 
eyes, and beheld the’ execrable hag before mentioned, ftanding over. . 
me with a butcher’s hatchet. I fhifted my fituation with a {peed that.. 
feemed too fwift for volition, and the blow already aimed at my 
fcull, funk impotent upon the bed. Before fhe could wholly reco- 
ver her pofture, I {prung upon her, feized hold of the weapon, and 
had nearly wrefted it from her. _ But in a nroment ihe refumed her 
ftrength and her defperate purpofe, and we had a furious ftruggle ; 
fhe impelled-by inveterate malice, and I refifting for my life. .. Her 4 
vigour was truly Amazonian, and at no time had I ever occafion to 
contend with amore formidable opponent. _ Her glance was iudden 
and exaét, and the fhack with which from time to time fhe impelled 
her whole frame, inconceivably vehement. At length I was viéto- 
rious, took from her her inftrument of death, and threw ‘her upon 
the.ground. ‘Till now the fobriety of her. exertions .had curbed 
her rage ; but now fhe gnafhed with her teeth, her eyes feemed:as 
if {tarting from their fockets,' and her bedy heaved with uncontrol- 
able infanity. 

'* Rafcal! devil! fhe exclaimed, what do you..mean to do to 
ame? | : 

* Till now the fcene had pafled uninterrupted by a fingle word. 

‘ Nothing, I replied: begone,. infernal witch! and leave me to 
mytelf. ae 

‘ Leave you! No: I will thruft my fingers through your ribs, 
and drink your blood !—You conquer me /—Ha, ha!—Yes, yes! . 
you fhall!—I will fit upon you, and prefs you to hell! I will roaft 
you with brimftene, and dafh your entrails into your eyes !—Ha, 
ha!—ha! 

* Saying this, fhe {prung up, and prepared to attack me with re- 
doubled fury. I feized her hands, and compelled her to fit upon the 
bed. Thus reftrained, fhe continued to exprefs the tumult of ‘her’ 
thoughts by grinning, by. certain furious motions of ler head, and 
by occafional vehement efforts to difengage-herfelf from my grafp. 
Thefe contortions and ftarts were of the nature of thofe fits, in 
which the patients are commonly iuppofed:to need three or four 
perfons to hold them. But I found by experience that, under the 
ciycumiftances in which I was placed, my. fingle ftrength was fufli- 
cient. The’ fpectacle of her emotions was inconceivably frightful. 
Her violence at length, however, began to abate, and fhe became 
perfuaded of the hopelefinefs of the contett. 
naar me go! faid-fhe. Why do you hold me? I will not be 
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* I wanted you gone ! from the firft, replied I. Are you contented _ 
to go now ? 

‘© Yes, I tell vou, mifbegotten villain! Yes, rafcal ! 

“6 I immediately loofed my hold. She flew to the door, 
holding it in her ‘hand, faid, ‘T will be the death of you yet; 


fliall not be your own man twenty-four hours longer! With thefe 


words fhe fhut the daor, and locked jt upon me. An aétion fo to- 
tally unexpected ftartled me. Whither was fhe gone? What was 
it fhe intended ? To perifh by the machinations of fuch a hag as 
this,” was a thought not to be endured. Death in any form, brought 
upon us by furprife, and for which the mind has had no time to 
prepare, is inexpreflibly terrible. My thoughts wandered in breath- 
le's horror and confufion, and all within was uproar. ] endeavoured 
to break the door, but in vain. I went round the room in fearch of 
fome tool to affift me. At lenoth I rufhed againtt i it with a defperate 
effort, to which it yielded, and had nearly thrown me from the top 
of the ftairs to the bottom.’ , 


.Mr. Godwin will by fome be thought to have been guilty of 
a mifnomer, fince, inftead of ‘ Things as they are,’ the novel 
might, perhaps, as well have been intitled, ‘ Things as they 
ever have been.’ 





Inquiries into the. Ori igin and Proprejs of Heraldr yin En land, : 


with explanatory Obfervations on Armorial Enfigns. By domes 


Dallaway, AM. of Trinity College Oxford, and Fellow of 


the Society of Antiquaries. 410. Coloured Plates. 3! 35° 
Boards. Whiite. : 


rT HOUGH heraldry be a fubjeCt with which philofophy can 


have little connection, a which, at this time, is not 


to be held out as among the ufeful purfuits of the learned, 
we cannot but admit that it has acquired fomething like dignity: 


and true confequence from the manner in which thefe in- 
quirieshaye been purfued by Mr. Dallaway. 


* Heraldry, fays he, in its prefent ftate, has juft pretenfions to | 


be ranked in the circle of {ciences ; fo general in its ufage, fo in- 
finitely various in its difcriminations, and fo claffical in its {pecific 
differences, that if fyftem be the ground work of {cience, this claim 
may be fairly advanced, -Yet, this has been the effect of fucceflive 
ages, in the progrefs from its invention for military regulation, when 
the rudeft fymbols were fufficient for the chief purpofe, that of dif- 
tinction of one man, or band of men, from another; to its connexion 
with the graphic art, when the moft thapelefs delineations, which 
were froni the firft caufe.only attractive, became {plendid by paint- 
ing and enamel.—It would be an uninterefting tafk to examine all 


the carly treatifes upon heraldry, and to colle& their very “— 
~! oa 
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and fanciful conjectures, and the numerous evidences adduced by 
thefe authors concerning the origin and ufe of arms. Many who 
have thought that comparative antiquity muft neceflarily decide on 
the merit of their favourite {cience, have traced it far beyond the 
fcope of chronology, to the Egyptians, and their “ land of dark- 
nefs *.” Diodorus Siculus is cited as an authority, afferting that 
armorial diftinétions were firft adopted by Anubis and Macedo, fons 
of Ofiris, under the emblems of a wolf and adog. To the Greeks 
they are likewife attributed, and if the poetic delineation of the 
fhields of heroes defcribed by Homer, A{chylus and Virgil, be not 
inapplicable to the devices of the middle centuries, with apparent 
propriety. But it will appear that they were not analogous, being 
the perfonal furniture of the chiefs only, enbellifhed according to 
the fancy of the artift, and allufive to fome exploit paft or predicted, 
but neither hereditary, nor gentilitial,’ 


Having thus combated the fuppofition, that heraldry originat- 
ed with the Egyptians, the author proceeds to fhew, that its 
introduction has been with no lefs impropriety attributed to 
the Romans. Neither were the devices ufed to diftinguith 
the different tribes of the Jews to be confidered in any other 
view ; the opinions of the rabbinical writers being greatly at 
variance on the fubject of the Jewith armouries. 

The origin of heraldry, however, the author thinks, may be 
juftly afcribed to the Germans, from whom it has been with- 
held by writers who did not fufficiently difcriminate between 
national fymbols from figures placed on the helmets and fhields 
of warriors, and thofe devices compofed of different delinea- 
tions and tinctures, which have been affigned, by fovereigns, 
to aoa as the exclufive property of themfelves and their 

ofterity. 

But though the Germans may be juftly confidered as the 
inventors of heraldry, the art of blazonry, which gave it im- 
portance, and {plendour, appears to be unqueitionably due to 
the French. Our author’s conjectures as to the period when 
armorial devices began to be generally adopted, reft on the 
magnificent tournaments held in the reign of Hugh Capet, 
towards the end of the tenth century ; and in this he appears 
to be well fupported by the authorities he has referred to. 

But the individual bearing of arms had its moft immediate 

ie Paradife Loft, b. Te Ve 3443 

‘ —— darkened all the land of Nile.’ 
and b, xii. v. 187; | sted eee i 


‘ Darknefs mut overfhadow all his bounds, 


Palpable darknefs.’ 


We prefume the anthor conceived, that this literal fenfe would juftify the 
Pctaphor ical, ag being the land of hicroglyphics and mythology. 
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fanction from William the Conqueror, who having acquired» 
tafte for martial exercifes and cuftoms under the faecdties of 
Hugh-Capet, permitted his followers, under certain reftrjie 
tions, to adopt thefe diftinctions ; and their intermarriagés' gf 
terwards with the Anglo-Saxons, together’ with the’ prevail. 
ing relith: for Norman fafhions, were a means’ of extending 
the cuftom ftill farther. A 
‘ On the great feal of Richard I. that monarch is reprefented 
bearing three lions paflant on his: fhield; and in the’ year 
1187, inthe former reign, the feal of Gervafe dé Pagenel ex 
hibits a fhield charged with two lions paflant, which: device: 
John, afterwards king of England, alfo bore. “The -éngtay. 
ifig of arms on the feals affixed to deeds and charters, feéms' | 
next to-have evinced the growing importance of hetaldry, and’ 
to have afforded the beft hiftoricalinformation refpe€ting it. 
But a period not a little material to thefeinveftigations was 
that.of the croifades, which commenced in 1095; and which 
indeed took their name from the crofs of red ftuft fewed to the 
coat of every foldier. . Ariofto, our author obferves, is minute 
in his account of the devices of the Englifh nobility, whom he 
reprefents giving afliftance to Charlemagne againft the Saracens. 
Taffo alfo defcribes the Englith, in the third croifade, bearing 
the white crofs only. ‘The latter, however, has not given any 
defcriptions capable of affifting our conjectures refpecting 
blazonry, though he occafionally refers to the heraldic figures 
ip general ufe in his owntime. ‘This examination of the epic 
poets, we apprehend, is intended to prove the fpecific differ 
ence between fymbols and armorial enfigns which were intro- 
duced by the Normans, and in this view they are certainly 
important. hea a 
-In the remainder of this fetion we find many particulars 
of .an.interefting nature, and fome perhaps on which criticifm 
might dwell.with peculiar approbation, but our defire of af 
fording our readers an opportunity of judging of the ftyle and 
manner in which this entertaining work 1s written, will, we 
hope, juftify our pafling over the remaining Contents in a mort 
curfory way. : 
The leading fubjeéts difeuffed in the feven remaining fec- 
tions/are briefly—The Caufes of Hereditary Bearings— I our- 
naments—Appointment of Heralds in England by royal Au 
thority—Office and Court of the Earl Marfhal  &c.—Genea- 
logy—Quartering of Arms—-Incorporation of the Heralds— 
Their Vifitations of Counties — Inftitution of Parochial, 
Regifters, &c.— Literary ; Hiftory of Heraldry. during the 
Reigns of Elizabeth and James, with a Catalogue:of Authors 
Soletnizationiof the Order of the Garter—Attendance of 


Heralds in the King’s Houfehold &c. -Origin of ar 
Att ve 
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Oliver Cromwell and the Republican Party—Their Devices— 


Cafes in the Court of Chivalry, &c.—Invettiture and Ceremo- 
nial of the Creation of Heralds-—Catalogue of foreign. Writers 
on Heraldry—Compilation of Pedigrees—Quartering of Arms. 
Sketches of fictitious Genealogy illuftrative of the Rights of: . 
quartering—Marks of Filiation or Cadency, &c. &c. 


Our author introduces his third fe@tion in the following way: 


¢ A defire, in his focial ftate, of tracing an original from the moft 
remote founder of a family, feems to have been one of the earlieft 
inclinations in the mind of man. Genealogy, or the art of arrang- 
ing lineal defcents, and afcertaing collateral confanguinity, was Cer- 
tainly the firft purfuit cf a feientific nature, that occupied the minds 
of our primeval anceftors, after the conveniences of life had been 

rocured by mechanic inventions. ‘To the patriarch of a family, 

and the chief of a tribe, this office was appropriated ; and, as in 
{acred writ we find the generations detailed with the moft fcrupulous 
accuracy, there are fufficient proofs, that in the more barbarous na- 
tions the focial fyftem in fome degree prevailed ; and that each tribe 
was difcriminated ag being a branch of the multiplied family of one 
common parent. ' - 
- 6 Jn our own country the fucceffion and connexions of noble 
families were originally regiftered by ecclefiaftits. One of the duties 
enjoined in the ftatutes of every founder of a religious houfe, was 
the collecting notices of the births, marriages, and Obits of immediate 
defcendants. The rite of funeral obfequies, and prayer for the dead, 
contributed in a great meafure to the regular performance of this 
injunction ; as the names of each were fometimes diftinctly men- 
tioned ; but more particularly as the patronage of the monaftery was 
ufually vefted in the reprefentative of the founder. It was a frequent 
cuftom to expofe thefe genealogies, curioufly drawn out, in the 
chapter houfes of the larger monafteries ; but always the bufineds of 
the regifter to enter them in the records, to which reference might 
be made. Leland and Dugdale have tranfcribed many pedigrees 
from fuch documents ; and in the Monafticon-fcarcely a foundation 
charter is recited, to which the “ ftemma,” or “ gencalogia funda- 
toris,” is not annexed. 

* The ufe of armswasclofely connected withthe ftudy of genealogy ; 
and when the mode of including in the fame efcocheon the armorial 
bearing of every heir female with whom an intermarriage had been 
made, was univerfally followed, they were the more necefiary to each 
Other. By the fully quartered efcccheon, a compendious fcheme of 
Connexions was prefented at one view, aiid a general idea communi- 
cated of the comparative claims of each family in the {cale of heredi- 
tary dighity. Blazonry, by this improvement, emerged from its 
pnmary and’ fimple ftate; and by fuch, combinations, the art of 
marfhalling, unknown before in the fame extent, beckme the meft 

eticn- 
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effential qualification of an expert herald. To détermine the ri 
of introducing the arms of others intothe efcocheon, and to diftribute 
them, when allowed, in their proper gradation, opened a new field 
of profeffional ability, which required the moft diligent application 
to the laws and confirmed practice of arms. 

* At thiswra, the whole learning of the nation, without the 
of the cloifter, appears to have been confined to the ftudy of genea- 
logical dedu¢tions, and the knowledge of the heraldic fymbols pecu. 
liar to any family with whom an alliance could be proved. Even 
the ladies were as well verfed in marfhallin g their hereditary atchieve. 
ment, as in the fervice of oratory. The fumptuous vefts and mantles 
which they were employed in embroidering, were made in the form 
of ef{cocheons joined together, and fo accomodated as to includeall 
the quarterings they could legitimately claim. But fuch acquaintance 
with heraldry was chiefly acquired by oral and traditional inftruétion; 
for, prior to the invention of printing, what -manufcripts remain 
upon this fubjeé are in general rolls of arms emblazoned or defcrib- 
ed in technical terms. No fyftematic or elementary treatife, by 
which the fcience could have been taught, was made public, till 
the avenues to univerfal information were laid open by the typogra- 

hic art. It was confined to the heralds or paper-ftainers whom 
they employed, who confidered it as the myftery of their trade, and 
therefore not to be civulged,’ 


In p. 2g0 our author gives the following intere ting particu- 
lars relative to the decline of the court of chivalry. 


* The hiftory of the proceedings in the court of chivalry muft, 
from a deficiency of authorities, remain almoft unknown. Circum- 
ftances which cannot be afcertained have confpired to confign their 
records, during the early centuries, to a total oblivion. All that is 
preferved in the archives of the college of arms, appears to have been 
collcéted rather as private than official notices, and as memoranda 
made by the praétitioners in that court, in no inftance giving more 
then a fammary view of any particular caufe, hereafter to be cited 
as a precedent. | 

‘ When the welfare of focicty was confulted by our anceftors in 
their eftablifhment of juridical authority to which all queftions of 
richt and property fhould be referred, the inftitution of the chancery 
and ecclefiaftical courts was intended to fupply every remedy in 
cafes of partial defe& in the common law, and to embrace every 
obje& by which a perfec legiflation might be conftituted. Qur 
prefent refinements have made thefe alone neceflary, as the condutt 
of life bas gained experience from the progrefs of focial intercourle, 
znd prudence has fuggefted more liberal fentiments and difcovered 
more rational principles of aétion. But the fierce and ungovern 
fpirit of our rude forcfathers difcained the protraéted decifions of re: 


gular arbitrction,—it fought the more immediate and fangunely . 
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drefs of perfonal combat, and that in inftances fo frequent as to 
threaten a very ferious injury to the public goed. 
‘ Several of our fovereigns, folicitous to preferve the lives of their 
fabieéts, efpecially as this practice prevailed amongft the higher 
ranks, and to reprefs the favage inclication for combat upon frivolous 
occafions, iffued peremptory edicts to prevent it; excepting when 
the caufe in difpute required the royal licence. Before that could 
be obtained, a procefs in the earl marfhal’s court was indifpenfably 
neceflary, and in moft inftances the inveftigation of the quarrel ter- 
minated in reconciliation, upon due conceffion made by the offending 
party. It may be conjectured, that the unblemifhed impartiality 
and honour which direéted thefe awards, rendered the final appeals 
to this court not lefs frequent than {fatisfactory to the gentry of this 
kingdom. It was the tribunal to which infulted courtefy could re- 
fort for juftification, and where, when perfonal vindication was 
fufpended, every gentleman was confident of the protection of his 
honeur. This jurifdiétion, as in early times it was purely and im- 
partially adminiftered, involved the moft beneficial effects. Manners, 
no longer marked by boifterous hofpitality and unpolifhed kiadnefs, 
or diftorted by avowed animofity, aflumed a milder afpect and. in- 
fluence, and were reduced toa general fyftem of mutual. civilities, 
which in the courfe of refinement produced urbanity with all its 
conciliatory features. To what fhall this improvement in fociety 
be primarily attributed, fave to the acquiefcence which was fanétion~ 
ed by the influence of chivalry, in levying punifhments, and pro- 
mulgating thefe regulations of conduét and ceremony, in the obferv- 
ance of which the chara¢ter of a gentleman confifted ? | 
* Such was the influence and national utility of this inftitution in 
the remoter centuries, nor would it have declined with fuch hatte 
and effect in the popular opinion, had the fpirit of its ancient liberality 
remained fuperior to corrupt bias and mercenary interference. 
Caufes, vexatious, and nugatory, were multiplied to an excefs very 
inimical to conftitutional liberty, and the authority which was at firft 
fubmitted to without fufpicion of eventual abufe, was exerted fcarce- 
ly lefs arbitrarily than that of the deteftable ftar-chamber. In this 
degenerate ftate, amongft the moft prominent grievances, the diffo- 
lution of the court of chivalry was propofed in parliament as a pub- 
lic improvement by Mr. Hyde, afterward lord chancellor Clarendon, 
who afferted only its prefent abufe, bearing honourable teftimony 
of its former refpeétability ; and for whofe refentment motives of a 
Perfonal nature are affigned. It is certain, that his near relative had in- 
curred the cenfure of the heralds in their vifitation in 1623, and was 
branded as an ufurper of armorial diftinétions. After the Reftora- 
tion, under the aufpices of the duke of Norfolk, the ingénious Dr, 
Plots was dire&ted to colleé& and arrange all the exifting evidences 
of the hiftory and privil2ge of the curia militaris, which he has 
digefted with much ability, and with a view to reconcile the public. 
as mind 
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mind to the re-eflablifhment of its jurifdi@ion. The effort was une 
fuccefsful, for after a long interval, the laft catife between Blount 
and ‘Blunt, concerning right of bearing arms, was tried in the year 
_¥720+ “An ‘imperfect ftatement of the praétice of the cotirt, “of the 
' natureof the allegations, and the mode of inflicting penalties, T have 
fubjoined, ‘as the refult of no inattentive fearch for more fatisfa 
proofs; and truft that they may be deemed curious and interefting! 
Unimportant as moft of them muft appear at this time, it would Be 
condemned asan unworthy prejudice to lament, that air inftitntion 
now become oppreflive fhould be dormant ; for its abolition we cant 
not allow to have taken place ; orto hazard arguments in their fips 
port which modern acutenefs of difcriminatien would fo readily con: 
trovert.. The neceflity of fuch a public triburtal has lone ceafed; 
for modes of focial intercourfe have undergone a total change, 4 
individuals, influenced by. more refined motives and more complicit: 
ed fprings of action, are become the arbitrators of their mutual ¢on- 
dué&? Inthe haughty folitude of the feodal chief, jealoufy of ai 
equal dignity in others was perpetually excited, nor could the flainé 
of animofity have been fubdued, without the abfohite injunétion of 
fuperior authority. Modes of compromifing difputes, which ate 
adopted now, could not have been fubmitted to by them without 
an impeachment of perfonal valour. The fevereft punifliment which 
could be inflicted by this court, was that of degradation from thé 
Hionour of knighthood ; and proof may be adducéd of the reluétance 
with which it was decreed, as three inftances only remain recorded, 
and-thofe at diftant periods ; they are of fir Andrew Harclay if 
1322, fir Ralph Grey in 1464, and of fir Francis Michell in 1621,’ 


We fhall clofe thefe extracts with Mr. Dallaway’s account 
of the vifitations of the heralds, a fubject of pretty general 
curiofity, yet very imperfectly underftood. He fays, 


© The’ procefs which was in ufe- previous to and during the laft 
Vifitation, I fhall endeavour to lay before my readers as fuccinétly 
as poflible:. ‘Phe king iffued his royal letters patent to Clarenceux 
or Norroy, as north and fouth of Trent, in which very full powets 
were viven them to fummion all perfons, ftyled gentry, to give ac- 
count of themfelves and Gonnexions, to confirm or difavow all claim 
to coat armour by adducing the moft authentic proofs. Circular 
letters were then fent by the earl marfhal to’ the lofd lieutenant-of 
each‘county to direé&t the high conftable of the hundréds to affift 
the heralds in the performance of their office. _Formularies of the 
furnmons are fubjoined at length, as proving the nature of the bufinels 
and the authority with which they were invefted. By connecting the 
execution of this commiflion with the civil power, and engaging 
its officers to perform the preliminary parts, the heralds found the 
difficulties of their tafk greatly leflened.. Accuftomed to obedience 
‘in-all matters in- whieh. conftables and municipal we cut 
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the fummons iffued -im virtué of ithe return matte by them of 


various pretexts and excufes amounted to-an actualievafion of wien 
was required. It refted entirely -with the perfons fummoned to-give 
tial or perfect information, to enter their pedigree or to commu- 
partia pe: ; ; a : 
nicate a continuation of it. he reception of the heralds deputed by 
Clarenceux or Norroy, during thefe progrefles, varied according t6 
the eftimation in which thefe matters were held by the. individyals 
who were fubject to their jurifdiction. Some objected to'their pecu- » 
niary demands, and by others a total contempt of the. court df chit 
valry and indifference to armorial diftinStion were openly avowed, 
and allright and title to it renounced. Lifts of thefe difclaumers, 
with their own fignatures, :now, appear attached to, viditationsipreferys 
d in the College of Arms, and.are confidered as abfolute repunicia- 
tions of heraldic honours, and inding on their pofterity. .Notwith- 
ftanding thefe public notices, many difplayed their, armorial bearings 
without foruple upon their furniture and funeral monuments; and 
doubts have arifen,, whether the fingle act of one reprefentative of a 
family, who from time to time had borne arms, could virtually de- 
prive all his defcendants of that right. Thefe affumptions are of 
courfe oppofed by the College of Arms, as infringing their exclufive 
authority, and as weakening the validity of thofe grants‘ which have 
been conceded by them, 1} a Shaheomeint 9 liaate! % 
' © In the life of Gregory King, Lancafter herald, . the emoluments 
of feveral vifitations are fpecified, and the amount appears to have 
been confiderable.. » Preparatory’to their progrefs, they employed 
fome perfons fkilled- in heraldry to colleé& information, and deputed 
to them'a power of aéting upon'their behalf. ‘This’ plan ‘was replete 
with effects détrimental to the refpectability of the Colleze of Arms, 
and gave much umbrage to the ancient gentry ; for many“of mean 
origin availed themfelves of thefe- mercenaries to procure the enfigns 
of gentility. , [tis true, that when the heralds diftovered firch illicit 
proceedings, they punifhed the delinquents. with all the feeble ven- 
ance the decayed court of chivalry. could exert, whickt by the 
adiftance of the common law, extended to fine and. imprifonment.’ 


' The author proceeds to defcribe the amazing incteafe of 
armorial bearings, to the majority of which-no pretenfion can 
be confirmed, but which. were the refult of the heralds’ vifita- 
tions. He then. proceeds to, fhew the contiexion® of heraldry 
w:th {culpeure, painting and archite€tute, aid-to ‘many other 
particulars of a curious nature ; but for thefe we muff refer to 
the work, of which we fhall take our leave in noticing its Ap- 
pendix. Qfthis we fhall briefty fay, thar it contains mgch illuf- 
trative and ufefal matter, but none of mére valud t’the intel- 
ligent antiquary thana genuine copy of * the Boke of St,Albans.’ 

on 5 ‘ - tht 7 2G 932 _— The 
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The. plates, though only flight etchings tinted to refemble 
the original illuminations, poffefs a ny of merit, and aré 
very numerous. From this character, however, we ate coms 
pelled to except a very few of the tail-picces, which the author 
fhould on no account have introduced. | 





Poems, by ‘Fobn Bidlake, B.A: Chaplain to his Royal High 


nefs the Duke of Clarence. 4to. 8s. 6d. Boards: Lawand 
Son. 1794. 


rpHE volume, here prefented to the public, confifts of Alles 

gory, Sacred Poetry, Songs, Elegies, Sonnets, and Mif- 
cellaneous Pieces, all which together certainly fhew that thé 
author is a lover of the Mufes; but whether they likewife are 
in love with him, does not, we think, appear with equal: 
evidence. The Poem of greateft length is The Progre/s of 
Poetry, Painting, and Mufic, in which there are fome pretty 
defcriptive lines ; but the Allegory is conducted with very lit. 
tle cpa Before the introduction of letters (it thus be. 
gins): 


* Fancy, a bafhful nymph, had fixed her feat 
Amid the windings of a ftill retreat.’ 


Having defcribed her romantic fituation, her employments aré 
thus enumerated : . 


* Oft on her couch the Nymph in liftlefs eafe, 
Would fleeping wafte the fultry Summer's days ; 

On light tranfparent wings while dreams flew round, 
And fhook from murm’ring air a lulling found. 
Thick dancing fo in Noonday’s yellow beam, 

The million infects gayly colour’d gleam. 

So frequent fparks, the circling wheel difplays, 

And gilds the night with artificial rays. 


The Nymph had various taftes, fhe would delight 
To fit by glowing-embers in the night, 
And picture figures in the changing light. © 
Then mufing oft fhe ftray’d abroad, at Eve, 
To note what fhapes the floating clouds would give. 
Sometimes fhe fought the depths of nightly fhade, 
Or watch’d themoon beams 'fleeping on the glade, 
Or idly view’d in air thin bubbles float, 
Or liften’d to the bafhful cuckoo’s note, 
Or pleas‘d would fee the ftream meand’ring glide, 
And playful funbeams dancing on the tide. 
Full oft the ftray'd deep roaring torrents near; - 

~ In filence then repos’d her lift’ning ear, 
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And on the ground, to catch each found would lay, 

And fhake at ev’ty trembling of the fpray.”. 

: - "Tete q pity thé laft’ couplet, which is beautiful, Mould be 
Hee te the fabftitution of tay for lity a colloquial bar- 
barifm which writers fhould avoid giving any fanction to. 
‘The author goes on to tell us, that Fancy was beheld by 
: Genius, who became, enamoured of her, and by Whom the 
: had three daughters, Poetry,,Painting, and Adujtc. Their dif- 
ferent turn of mind, and childifh employments, are defcribed 
with imagery fufficiently appropriate. In the fecond Canto 
the three daughters are married 5 but here we do not admire 
the author’s judgment in match-making ; for we cannot fee 
that any of the hufbands woujd not have fuited equally well 
any of the partners.. Poetry is married to. Art, Painting to 
Indufiry, and Mufic to Neceffity. After the union, however; 


‘ Soon as the days of tranfport could fubfide, 
And love flow’d equal in a fmoother tide, 
They all refolv’d in wider {pace to rove, 

To wander far and’ natural tafte improve, 

On this intent, they chofe a diff’rent road, 
And fix’d an hour to join the fame. abode.’ 
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But they foon found that their labours did not profper; Art 
could do nothing for Poetry without Induftry, and Neceflity 
was not fuflicient for Mufic without Art; whereupon they 
agreed to inquire at the fhtine of Fate, who detreed—what.? 
that for the future they fhould never feparate 3 but it is evident 
the allegory required for conclufion that the hufbands and 
wives fhould live in common. ‘The allegory is therefore un- 
fuitable. In the three following Cantos Fate fhows to Poetry, 
Painting, and Mufic, by anticipation, their future triumphs 
in the exhibition of thofe charaCters who have been moft emi- 
nent in their refpe€tive departments. As this is the longeft 
of thefe Poems we have given it a‘ proportional importance ; 
our readers will not expect us to extend our rémarks to the 
whole of the collection, in which, though there are many 
pleafing lines, there are many alfo diffufe and feeble. The follows 
ing ftanzas, on a village funefal, notwith{tanding they remind 
us of the Elegy in a Charch-yard, may be read with pleafure; 


* Tho’ poor the victim, who to peace defcends, 
Within thefe filent chambers of the dead ; 

Some faithful friend, his lowly rites atteiids, 

Who thro’ long ficknefs fmooth'd his thorny bed ;. 


The flatt’ring med’cine’ who with’ caré'fupplied; 
“Watch'd ev'ry with, and figh’d' to ev'ry figh ? > 
€.R. N. Arr. (XI) July, 1794. Y Check’d 
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Check’d the flow ebb of life’s departing tide; 
And clos’d the curtains of the fightlefs eye.’ 


In the Ode to the Rofe, the phoma is poetical of jts 
fragrance, being intended as a regale to fome invifible beings, 


* Is it for us thy charms are fpread ? 
For us alone fuch incenfe fhed ? 

To pleafe the mortal fons of care? 
Or for fome Spirits of the air? 
Offsprings of immortality, 

From grofs and cumbrous bodies free? 
Invifible as fcent or found, 

Yet filling all the air around ? 

Floating on beams of golden day ? 

Or on the pale moon’s chafter ray ? 
Alike thou openeft fair to light ; 

Or to the folemn fuited night : 

Too {weet alone for cafual tafte ! 

To blufh unknown or vainly wafte !’ 


Upon the whole, if, inftead of fending out a quarto volume, 
Mr. Bidlake had confined his ambition to polifhing with care 
a few {mall pieces, he might probably have fucceedgd. 





4 Difcourfe on the Evangelical Hiftory, from the Intermént te 
the Afcenfion of our Lord and Saviour Fefus Chrifi. By the 
late Rev. Thomas Townfon, D. D. &c. to which is prefixed 
an Account of the Author. 8vo. §s. Boards. Payne. 
1793- 

HOSE who read with fatisfa€tion Dr. Townfon’s former 
work on the Gofpels, will derive proportionable. pleafure 
from this valuable fupplement, which every where difplays the 
fame accuracy of inveftigation and acutenefs of remark. For 
thé readier comprehenfion of the order in which the tranfac- 
tions of this interval are arranged, the author, in his Intro © 
duction, has furnifhed a fummary, divided into twelve fece 
tions, each of which includes, under a diftiné period, the 
incidents belonging toit. Thefe periods are : Friday Evemng 
—Suturday—Sunday Morning ; (in four divifions)—Sunday 


Afternoon and Evening —The fix Days following that of the Re 
furreélion—The Offave of the Refurreétion—The time in which 
the Difciples were in Galilee (in two divifions )—From the Return 
of the Difciples to Ferufalem, to the Afcenfien, ‘The texts con- 
tzining the hiftory thus diftinguifhed, next follow with a col- 
lateral paraphrafe, and to thefe obfervations are fubjoined, ei 
ther to explain facts or juftify the order in which the — 
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hath difpofed them. In the paraphrafe and obfervations, the 
doétor has departed, where neceffary, from the common tranila- 
ne Where the different parts of a work are fo clofely interwo- 
veri with each other as in this, it is fcarcely poflibie to fix upon 
any detached palfage that may give an adequate fpecimen: we 
therefore fubjoin the conclufion: 


‘ St. Paul mentions five appearances of Chrift to his difciples, 
between his refurreétion arid afcenfion. , 

‘© He was feen of Cephas : then of the twelve: after that he was 
feen of above five hundred brethren at once; of whom the greater 

art remain unto this prefent; but fome are fallen afleep: after that 

he was feen of James: then of all the apoftles.” i Cor: xv. 5—7. 

¢ Of thefe appearances all but the fourth may be reduced to thofe 
that are recorded in the Gofpels. 

“ 1, He was feen of Cephas;” on the day of the refurrection ; 
Luke xxiv. 34. | 

“© 2, Then of the twelve ;” on the evening of that day and of 
the Sunday following; John xx. 19 and 26. upon which latter oc- 
cafion the apoftles by the prefence of St. Matthias would be literally 
twelve. : 

“ 3, After that of above five hundred brethren at once ;” on the 

mountain in Galilee, “* where Jefus had appointed them,” accord: 
ing to St. Matthew xxviii. 16. For it is generally thought that he 
and St. Paul here fpeak of the fame appearance. It was about 
twenty-fix years after the refurrection, as chronologers compute; 
when St. Paul faid, “ Of whom the greater part remain unto thié 
prefent.” 
_& 4, After that of James ;” of James the lefs, as it is reputed ; 
fo called to diftinguith him from James the fon of Zebedee and bra 
ther of John. The Gofpels are filent concerning this appearance ; 
St. Paul places it after that to the five hundred. 

“ s, Then of alfthe apoftles.” 

_ © We may prefume that after the return of the apoftles out of 
Galilee to Jerufalem, our Lord fhowed himfelf not only to them, at 
different times, but to others of his faithful followers ; and that all 
thefe were witneffes of his afcenfion in particular. For St. Paul 
does not confine the name of apoftles to the twelve, but extends it 
to others who were of note in the church. In this place ‘it, may 
comprehend all thofe, on whom the {pirit defcended on the day of 
Pentecoft. | 

‘ The Gofpels give us no intimation that our Lord's continuarice 
on earth after his refurre€tion was forty days. St. John, who feems 
to extend it the furtheft, relates only one appearance tliat did not fall 
within the firft eight days. St. Matthew does not go beyond the 
‘ppearance on the mountain in Galilee, which he feems to place 

Ys early, 
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early. And on reading St. Mark, nay even St, Luke, we. 

be apt to conclude, that the afcenfion quickly followed the refurreg. 
tion. Yet St. Luke, and doubtlefs every, one of the evangelitts, 
‘had an exa&t knowledge of the time when Chrift “ was parted from 
them and carried up into heaven.” If they do not always obferye 
the real order, or note the precife time, of certain: facts which they 
mention, it is no proof that they were not perfectly acquainted with 
both. | 
' © The variations, which are fuppofed to abound particularly jn 
this part of their writings, are among the proofs that we have the 
hiftory of our Lord’s refurrection in its original ftate. Changes 
made in it would have been fuch as were imagined beft fuited to're. 
duce their narrations to a greater agreement with each other. 

* We learn indeed from: St. Jerom, that fuch things had been 
practifed in the Latin verfions of the Gofpels. Portions of thefe 
were read in the public fervice of the church; and the colleétions 
of them were called evangeliaria; or, if they contained alk that was 
read in every fervice, evangelia plenaria. In different places they 
might have been tranflated from the Greek verity, to ufe St. Jerom’s 
own expreffion, by different perfons, and modeled as he relates, 
And one would be inclined to think that his tragical complaints of 
the confufion introduced into the Latin Gofpels, refpected thefe 
books, principally if not folely. For there was a Latin tranflation 
of the {criptures, received long before his time into the weftern and 
African churches, called the Italic ; to which St. Auguftin gives the 
preference before other verfions, as adhering more clofely to the 
words of the original, and with greater clearnefs of diction : and 
on this he feems to have grounded his interpretations when he com- 
pofed his treatife of the Confent of the Evangelifts ; where not only 
his references and quotations agree with our prefent Greek text, but 
his own remarks upon it fuppofe it to have been exaétly as we now 
have it; except in one or two immaterial articles, in which hea 
more with the vulgate. I am here fpeaking particularly of the 
Hiftory of the Refurreétion. Whatever feeming difcordances of 
fact or expreflion, interpreters of the original, or expofitors of tranf- 
lations from it, now labour to harmonize, the very fame had St. 
Auguftin to contend with in the work juft mentioned: fo that'the 
evangelical hiftories of the refurrection, deemed to contain greater 
difficulties to, conciliate than any other part of the New Teftament, 
continue precifely as he found:and had received’ them from the 
church of elder ames. 

_.* In this tract St. Auguftin obferves, that “ the evangelifts bear 
witnefs mutually to each other, even in fome things which they 
themfelves do not relate, by fhowing that they knew them to have 
been /poken.” We mayacdd, that they bear the like witnefs tq each 
ot icr, in cther things which they themfélves donot record, by fhow- 
jag taat they knew them to have been duae. The parts of thew 
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writings which we have been confidering are not without proofs of 
the truth of the obfervation. : 

‘ St Matthew, who. mentions no appearance of Chrift to ‘his dif- 
ciples, prior to that on the mountain of Galilee, yet teftifies that this 
was not the firft. He fays, “ Then the eleven difciples went away \ 
into Galilee, into.a mountain where Jefus had appointed them,” 
xxviii. £6,. .When had he made this appointment with them? Not 
in his promie before his paflion, Matth. xxvi. 32.. Not in bis 
meffiges to them after his refurrection, Matth. xxviii. 7. and 10. 
The aflurance given them in all thefe places, as far as appears, is 
only that they thould fee him in Galilee. He namés no particular 
{pot of it imany. Yet fuch a place had been apppointed by him, 
as St. Matthew informs us. .Thus he fignifies, that our Lord had 
fhowed himfelfto his difeiples before they left Jerufalem ; and had 
there directed them,to the precife fpot in Galilee, to which they 
fhould repair that’ they might fee him again. 

‘ St. Mark, who defcribes Mary Magdalene as going with two 
others to the fepulchre, and thenrelates the appearance of the angel 
to the women,, fays foon, after, that ‘' Jefus appeared firft to Maty 
Magdalene ;”” that is,.to her fingly. Although, thtrefore, he ‘has 
taken no notice that fhe left her two friends ‘at the fepulchre while 
fhe ran to. Peter and John, by this he fhows plainly, that he knew 
of the feparation that had taken place for a while between her and 
them. 

‘ Having told us that our Lord appeared firft to Mary Magdalene, 
he fays, “ After that he appeared in another form unto two of them 
as they walked and went into the country.” How imanother form ? 
He has not intimated that there was any change from our Lord’s 
ufyal appearance, either when, Mary Magdalene or thefe two dif¢i- 
ples firftfaw him. He alludes therefore to circumftances, Which he 

*. does not ftay to relate, but leaves to be explained by fucceeding 
evangelits; of whom St. John tells us, that our Lord feemed tf 
Mary Magdalene the gardener when he firft {poke to her; St. Luke, 
that when he joined the two difciples on the way 'to Emmaus, they 
took him for a ftranger going from Jerufalein. 3 

* St. Luke fays of St. Peter at the fepulchre, “ Stooping down 
he beheld only the linen clothes (the Othonia) lying,” . He had told 
us before, that Jofeph of Arimathea having taken down the body 
of Chrift from. the crofs, wrapped-it in a findon: in which only, 
for any thing that he fays ‘about the interment, it might have beeh 
depofited in the fepulchre. Yet now he fpcaks of the othonia, aiid 
flows that he was acquainted with a circumftance long after related 
by St. John, that Jofeph and Nicodemus wound the body with the 
{pices in thefe othonia, - ' | 

* He fays of the women, “ They found the ftone rolled away 
fom the fepulchre ;” in. lite manner St. John of Mary Magdalene, 

She ice.h the ftone tak2n away from the fepulchre."* Neither of 
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‘thefe evangelifts had informed us in what manner the fepulchre had 
been clofed. They fuppofe. the fact related by St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, that Jofeph of Arimathea had fecured the fepulchre by 
rolling a great ftone to the door of it; and thus attefts its reality. 

‘ St. John reprefents Mary Magdalene, when fhe ran to St. Peter 
and himfelf, as faying to them, “* They have taken*away the Lord 
out of the fepulchre, and we know not where they have laid him ;” 
but as replying to the queftion of the two angels, “‘ Woman, why 
weepeft thou,” by faying, “ Becaufe they have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have laid him.” To the apoftles 
fhe expreffed the concern of her two friends as well as her own, and 
there faid, “ we” know not; to the angels whofe queftion was per. 
fonal to her, fhe was to account for her own tears, and here faid, 
“ T” know not. In this inftance we find St. John defcribing her as 
alone ; in the other bearing witnefs that fhe had gone with company 
to the fepulchre. 

‘ If we took a larger view of this fubje&t, we fhould perceive it. 
Opening upon us, and a variety of examples juftifying the remark, 
that “‘ the evangelifts bear witnefs mutually to each other, even in 
fome things which they do not relate by fhowing that they knew 
them.” 

- * Thefe and fuch like documents as thefe, interwoven with the 

facred text, muft help to convince a careful and candid i inquirer, that 

we have the hiftory of Chrift juft as the evangelifts wrote it, and to 

. fatisfy him, on what grounds and with what qualifications they com: 
pofed their ‘gofpels. 

* They allude, as we have feen, to things which they do not 
mention, fometimes to fuch as had been written, frequently to thofe 
which had not been recorded. In both cafes it is done, as perfect 
mafters of a fubjeé glance at circumftances of it, which they do 
not {top to explain. 

* © On fome occafions they fee fit to adopt much of the language 
and recital one of another. But on comparing them it will be 
found, that he who fucceeds, relates things as a well- inftruéted 
independent witnefs of the fame facts, not as a copyer of the 
other. 

‘ Each of them has a peculiarity of method and defign in treat- 
ing the fame argument ; contracting or enlarging, omitting or ad- 
ding; and fetting the fame objeé in a different point of light, as his 
own propofed method and defign led him. 

~ 6 Yet a fpirit of accurate confiftency’ runs through their works 
thus diverfified ; fo that fitly framed’ together by a fkilful hand they 
unite into a body of iftory that. is harmonious i in all its conftituent 


parts. And to what, can this be atcribedt but’ to the energy of the 


original before them : pow 
¢ But there is no original or pattern to the firft authors of hifto- 


rical relation to bririg and keep them to this perpetual confent under 
different 
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different views, and in the finall and lefs obfervable, as well as ftrik - 
ing features of that which is delineated by them, except-ihe reat 
exiftence of it. 

‘¢ Such, therefore, that is, fats really exiftent in time, place, and 
manner, as they are defcribed, were, with the other parts of this 
holy hiftory, the refurrection, the appearances, and the afcenfion, 
of out Lord Jefus Chrift. 

' 6 To him be praife and glory and_adoration, in all the churches 
of the faints. Amen.’ : 


The biographical account of the author, is drawn up, as 
an aét of gratitude for his patronage, by Mr. Churton of 
Brafen Noles, and, would our limits allow, many citations 
might be advantageoufly prefented from it: a few, however, 
we cannot omit. 


‘ There is an epigram of Martial, which, as critics in general 
allow, relates to the Chriftians. It alludes to the perfecution in 
which the humanity of Nero, to fpeak of him in Mr, Gibbon’s 
words, caufed them to be wrapt in pitched tunics or fhirts, and 
burnt by way of torches. The epigram is this ; 


‘ In matutina nuper fpectatus arena 
Mucius, impofuit qui fua membra focis ; 

Si patiens fortifque tibi durufque videtur, 
Abderitanz peétora plebis habes. 

Nam cum dicatur, tunica przfente molefta, 
‘Ure manum; plus eft dicere, non facio.’ 


‘ Having read this epigram more than once without being able to 
conftrue the laft two lines, though the drift of them is intelligible, I 
confulted Dr. Lardner’s Collection of Teftimonies, where I found 
it thus tranflated, vol. i, p. 355: * You have, perhaps, lately feen | 
acted in the theatre Mucius, who thruft his hand into the fire. If 
you think fuch an one patient, valiant, ftout, you are a mere fenfe- 
lefs dotard. ‘For it is a much greater thing, when threatened with 
the troublefome coat, to fay, 1 do not facrifice, than to obey the 
command, burn the hand.’ : 

‘ The doctor, not quite fatisfied with his verfion of the conclu- 
fion, which indeed is rather a paraphrafe, gives another: ‘ For it is 
a much greater thing, when threatened with the troublefome coat, 
you are commanded to burn your hand, to fay, I will not.’ This 
is more literal, but does not remove the difficalty ; for the alterna- 
tive propofed to the Chriftian, was not, either burn your hand, or 
burn in this fhirt; but, either burn fome incenfe, to the ftatue of 
the emperor perhaps, or’burn in this fhirt. 

‘ In fpite, therefore, of all the editions of Martial that I have 
feen, I have no doubt that he wrote, inftead of ‘ ure manum,’ as 
we now read, ‘ ure manu,’ ure aliquid thuris manu, and efcape this 
Y4 dreadful 
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dréadful punifhment. “According to which the words may be ren. 
dered, ‘ When you are told, the pitched fhirt being placed before 
you, you rk either burn in this fhirt, ‘ or offer a little incenfe with 
your own hand, it 1s 2 greater inftance of fortitude to fay, I will 
not do it, tham even to burn off that hand? : 

¢ The laft words, * non facio,’ are not eafily tranflated; They 
mean not only, ‘I will not do it, but, I will not factifice. Forfa 
facio fometimes fignifies ; as in Virgil 


“6 Cum faciam vitula pro fregibas, Ecl. ii vast 

' © At the clofe of this year, “1790, he wrote the fSiiowing ple to 
his friend William Drake *, jun. efq. in return for a . prefent. lt | 
received from him’; hee 





¢ Aufus et ipfe. manu juvenum tentare laborem. 
¢ GULIELMO DRAKE, JUNIORY, ARMIGERO, 


¢ Integer vite Gulielme, tecum 

Tiberis ripas adiiffé gratum eft, . 

Quaque.fiorentis. populi alluebat. 
Sequana turres, 


Tunc oyans amnis; neque enim {ciebat 
Quanta vis, orci e tenebris, fororum 
Mitla dirarum-male feriatam 

Urbem agitaret. 


Nunc dolet prifcis pietas ab aris. 
Pulfa; ceflerunt et honos et ordo ; 
Rege detrufo, modo qui per orbem 
. Claruit omnem ; 


Rege captivo, et trepidante, plebis 

Inter infanze miferos tumultus, 

Quz fuum miro dominum colebat 
~~ Nuper amore. 


Gens levis, gens {unt malefida Galli, 
Sed fides antiqua beatiorem 
- Anglica terrA retinet-—tuoque 


Peétore fedem. 


Quas pares grates tibi, proque cultig 
Verfibus reddat nitidoque dono, 
Qui, tuo imprimis animo foveri - 
Gaudet, amicus? 


“\ 
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* The gentleman whofe eloquence in the houfe of commons renders him, 
to the minilter fo pow erful a coadjutoy. 
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Exeat felix abiturus annus ; 

Ducat et longam feriem fequentim, 

Cunéta qui plene cumulent tuifque 
Et tibi faufta.’ " 





¢ He had, in truth, the moft. perfect command of all his intel- 
Jeftual ftores; and fo intimately was he verfed in the celebrated au- 
thors of Greece and Rome, and their great Englifh rivals, that there 
was {carcely a fhining paffage in their immortal works, that was not 
treafured up in his wonderful memory. His converfation, whether 
with a few or with more, was rich, animated, and interefting ; and 

chaps no one, endowed with any degree of fenfibility, ever was 
Phi company without feeling himfelf, for the time, happier and 
better. Hischeerfulnefs was invariable, and his civility the genuine 
virtue of the heart ; and that a heart overflowing with benevolence, 
and hallowed by religion. From this fource ftreamed.an. effulgence 
of countenance, which thofe only who beheld can adequately cen- 
ceive; but which perhaps never was better exprefled, than in the 
words of our great poet ; 


_ ¢ Till oft converfe with heav’nly habitants 
Begin to caft a beam on th’ outward fhape 
The unpolluted temple of the mind.” 


* He was graceful in perfon, of middle ftature, and rather thin, 
till he made his fecond tour into Italy, when he returned and con- 
tinued of a fuller habit. He had long ufed glaffes; but, fight ex- 
cepted, his bodily fenfes were unimpaired, and his teeth as firm and 
as white as ivory. But, “ of the foul alone the form is immortal,” 
and of that the faireft ornament was piety. We have before {poken 
of his devotion, domeftic and public. His more private afpirations 
to heaven, the exercife of his clofet, I prefume not to “ draw froma 
their facred abode.” ‘They were known to Him who feeth in fe- 
cret; and He will one day reward them openly. Public faéts, 
however, are within the province of the hiftorian; and, if good, 
fhould be held forth to imitation. His piety was an early habit, 
and it never forfook him. It was the guide of his youth, the fup- 
port of manhood, the crown of old age. In foreign countries this 
was his comfort; in all the felicity of his native land, whofe confti- 
tution none more ardently loved and admired, as few better under- 
ftood ; in all the felicity of this favoured land, religion was his de- 
light, and the church of England his glory. The full effeéts of 
this piety can be known only at that day, which fhall reveal all 
things ; but many, doubtlefs, were in every way won to righteouf- 
nefs by its tranfcendent Jovelinefs. It was humble and unobtrufive, 
never dafhed harmlefs mirth, never courted human applaufe; but, 
alfociated with joy and ferenity, was ever ready, at home or abroad, 
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in the moment of gladnefs-or day of affli€tion, to advance the love 
of God, the belief of his gofpel, and the good of mankind. 
¢ His candour was as ftriking as his other virtues. He gave full 
ife to merit, wherever it appeared; and was moft willing to 
make allowance for human infirmity. The depravity of the age, 
that ftale topic of the idle and cenforious, was no fubje& of com. 


plaint with him ; he hoped and believed better things of the world 


he lived in. He was a kind and gracious maffer; a moft generous 
and faithful friend. Greater humanity has rarely dwelt in man; nor 
ever with more perfect obedience to a itill higher principle. To be. 
hold him when he parted with thofe he loved, or when they were 
removed by death, was a leffon of affection to the heart, ahd of 
faith to the foul. He who records this had long been treated by him 


with parental tendernefs ; and in his laft illnefs, whén moments were 


precious, he never fuffered him to-retiré to reft, without fome a@ 
or expreffion of kindeft regard. | 

* Never, perhaps, in thefe latter ages, has any man, in a like 
fituation, been equally efteemed, and equally lamented. His parifh, 
his friends, and all good men grieved for an event, that extinguifhed 
one of the brighteft ornaments of religion and learning, and took 
from the poor, the widow, and the orphan, a proteéctor, a guide, a 
father: of whom we may affirm, almaft without a figure, that his 
every fentiment was piety, and every deed beneficence ;_his fpirit 
was méeknefs, and his foul charity. 

‘ Such was his life; and his death was fimilar, equally ferene, 
refigned, and edifying. Without a ftruggle, without a figh, his 
heart fixed on heaven, and his looks direéted thither, he clofed his 
eyes, never to open till the refurrection of the jutft.’ 


This narrative includes many proofs of Dr. Townfon’s 
critical {kill; and the indexes, by Dr. Loveday, furnifh an ad- 
mirable model which we hope to fee followed. 





The Principles of Eloquence; adapted tothe Pulpit and the Bar. 
By the Abbe Maury. Tranflated from the French; with 
additional Notes, by Fohn Neal Lake, A.M. 8v0. $5 
Boards. Cadell. 1793. 


é 3 HE abbé Maury, a name well known in politics as the 

bold and fledfaft champion of ariftocracy, and not lefs in 
the literary world as the author of feveral efteemed publica- 
tions, chiefly ortaorical, has in this differtation given rather a 
feries of lively and animated remarks on the rules of eloquence, 
illuftrated by a number of ftriking examples, than a complete 


and regular fyftem of the art. His ftyle is warm and ———— 
an 
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and it is eafy to fee he hadit in view, in imitation of the Grecian 
Critic, , 
+ Ta be himfelf the great fublime he draws.’ 


Accordingly many paffages in his work fhow that his tafte 
and talents have qualified him to give both example and pre- 
cept.—Of the eloquence proper for the bar, though the title 
of the book equally holds it forth to view, but little proportion- 
ally is faid, Only two chapters are devoted to it; one to the 
comparifon of Demofthenes with Cicero, in which he givés 
the preference to the former; the other to the mention of the 
chief pleaders who have met ee themfelves among his 
countrymen, Le Maitre, Patru, Peliffon, who gained the higheft 
reputation by pleading for Fonquet after his difgrace ; and 
above all Arnaud the friend of Boileau. In later times the abbé 
thinks there has been a declenfion of talents in this line. The 
idea of the pulpit eloquence is thus beautifully opened : 


¢ It is only neceflary, in fact, for the orator to keep one man in 
view amidft the multitude that furrounds him; and, cxcepting thofe 
enumerations which require fome variety in order to paint the paf- 
fions, conditions, and chara¢ters, he ought merely, while com- 
pofing, to addrefs himfelf to that one’ man, whofe miftakes he 
laments, and whofe foibles he difcovers.. This man is, to him, as 
the genius of Socrates ftanding continually at his fide, and, by turns, 
interrogating him, or anfwering his queftions. This is he whom 
the orator ought never to lofe fight of in writing, till he obtain a 
conqueft over his prepoffeflions. ‘The arguments.which will be fuf- 
ficiently perfuafive to overcome 4is oppofition, will equally controul 
a large aflembly.’ 


He goes on: 


‘ But, you may afk, where is this ideal man, compofed of fo 
many different traits, to be found, unlefs we defcribe fome. chimeri- 
cal being? Where fhall we find a phantom like this, fingular but 
not outré, in which every individual may recognize himfelf, although 
it refembles not any one ? Where fhall we find him ?—In your own 
heart.-- Often retire there. Survey all its receffes.. There, you will 
trace both the pleas for thofe paflions which you will have to com- 
bat, and the fource of thofe falfe reafonings which you mutt point 
out.’ 


The author procéeds to give dire€tions for pulpit compo- 
ition ; firft for colle€ting ideas by meditation and ftudy, then 
for arranging the plan, and next for reftraining the defire to 
fhine, fo apt to miflead young preachers. 


* Reckon up all the illuftrious-orators. Will you find among 
| them 
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thent conceited, fubtle, or epigrammatic writers? No; thefe in 
mortal men confined their attempts to affect and perfuade ; and their 


having been always fimple is that which will always rendér them | 


eat.—Hoiv is this ?} You ‘with to proceed’ in their footfteps, and 
you ftoop to the degrading pretenfions of a rhetorician! And you 
appear in the form of a mendicant folicitiag commendations before 
thofe very men who ought to tremble at your feet! Recover from 
this ignominy. Be eloquent by zeal, inftead of being a meer de- 
claimer through vanity., And be affured that the moft certain 
method of preaching well for yourfelf, is to preach ufefully to others,» 


Though» there is fomething of the high prieft in this apo. 
ftrophe, it is a {triking one:—But the moft valuable part of this 
treatife, efpecially to an Englifh reader, is the account it gives 
of the molt celebrated French preachers, with fpecimens of 
their manner. . The pulpit-eloquence of the French is not fo 
well-known among us as perhaps it'deferves to be; their pro- 
ductions of that fort do not lie in the common track of French 
reading ; moreover, partly from differences of religion and part. 
ly of taite, we are much prejudiced againft them, nor are ours 
more agreeable to them, We have made very little progrefs, 
according to the abbé Maury, in true eloquence, and he treats 
our admired preachers, particularly Tillotfon, in a manner 
which can hardly fail to fhock an Englith reader, if he have not 
divefted himfelf of national partialities —The truth is, thatthe 
two nations judge of fermons by rules totally different. An 
Englifh preacher is fatisfied with his fermon if it be fit to be 
printed. A French preacher confiders his as an oration to be 
delivered, and has no idea of feparating the fermon from the 


‘audience who are to be affe€ted by it; he confiders what he is 


to fay in connection with the geftures, the tones of voice, the 
ftriking paufes with which he is to deliver it: the Englith 
preacher only attends to the figure it makes upon paper.— 


Boffuet, of all the French preachers, is the favourite of Maury; 
he ftiles him the French Demofthenes. 


Before him, Maillard, Menot, Corenus, Valladier, and a multi- 
tude of other French preachers, whofe names; at this day, are ob- 
feure or ridiculous, had difgraced the eloquence of the pulpit by a 
wretched ftyle, a barbarous erudition, a prepofterous mythology, 
low buffoonery, and, even fometimes, by obfcene details. 

¢ Bofluet appeared. 

¢« Accuftomed to find himfelf engaged in controverfy, he was, 
perhaps, indebted to the critical obfervations of the Proteftants, 
who narrowly watched him, for that elevated ftrain, that ftrength 
of reafoning, that union of logic and eloquence, which diftinguith- 
ed ali his difcourfes. 

‘ Do-you with to know the revolution which he effeéted — the 

pulpit; 
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pulpit? Open the writings of Bourdaloue, of whom he was the fore- 
runner and model. Yes; Boffuet never appears to me greater than 
when I read Bourdaloue, who, twenty years afterwards, entered 
this new road, where he had the {kill to fhew himfelf an original by 
imitating him, and in which he furpaffed him in labour, without 
being capable of equalling him in genius.’ 


Bourdalove he charatterifes by the fertility of his plans, 
the talent of well arranging his arguments, by the fimplicity 
of a ftile nervous and affecting, natural and noble by an ace 
curate logic, and ‘by the ufe which he makes of the fathers; 
but adds, that he was vetbofe. Maffillon, by the quicknefs of 
his genius, the copioufnefs of his eloquence, and beauty of 
his ftile. Thefe celebrated authors are, however, not un- 
known to us. We fhalf rather, therefore, quote his account 
of Mr. Bridaine, celebrated for a popular and energetic elo- 
quence which much refemblés, as the tranflator has well ob- 
ferved, fome of our methodiftical preachers. 


¢ He had fo fine a voice, as to render credible all the won- 
ders which hiftory relates of the declamation of the ancients, 
for he was as eafily heard by ten thoufand people in the open fields, 
as if he had fpoken under the moft refounding arch. In all he faid, 
there were obfervable unexpected ftrokes of oratory, the boldeft 
metaphors, thoughts fudden, new, and ftriking, all the marks of a 
rich imagination, fome paflages, fometimes even whole difcourfes, 
cempofed with care, and written with aa equal combination of tafte 
and animation. 

‘ I remember to have heard him deliver the introduction of the 
firft difcourfe, wnich he preached in the church of St. Sulpice, in 
Paris, 1751. The firft company in the capital went, out of curi- 
ofity, to hear him. 

‘ Bridaine perceived among the congregation many bifhops, and 
perfons of the firft rank, as we as a vaft number of ecclwfialtics. 
This fight, far from intimidating, fuggefted to him the following 
exordium, fo far at leaft as my memory retains of a paflage with 
which I have been always fenfibly affected, and, which, perhaps, 
will not appear unworthy of Boffuet, or Demofthenes. 

“ At the fight of.an- auditory fo new to me, methinks, my 
brethren, I ought only to open my mouth to folicit your favour in 
behalf of a poor miffionary, deftitute of all thofe talents which you 
require of thofe who {peak to you about your faivation.’ Neverthe- 
lefs, I experience, to-day, a feeling very different. And, if I am 
caft down, fufpeé me, not of being’ depreffed by the wretched un- 
cafinefs occafioned'by vanity, as if I were accuftomed to preach 
myfelf.. God forbid that a minifter of Heaven fhould ever fuppofe 
he needed am exeufe with you! for, whoever ye may be, ye are 

all 
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all of you finners like myfelf. It is before your God and mine; 
that I feel myfelf impelled at this moment to ftrike my breaft. _ 

¢ Until now, I have proclaimed the tighteoufnefs of the Moff 
High in churches covered with thatch. I have preached the rigours 
of penance to the unfortunate who wanted bread: I have declared 
to the good inhabitants of the country the moft awful truths of my 
religion. Unhappy man! what have I done? I have made fad the 
poor, the beft friends of my God! I have conveyed terror and grief 
into thofe fimple and honeft fouls, whom I ought to-have pitied and 
confoled! It is here only where I behold the great, the rich, the 
oppreffors of fuffering humanity, or finners daring and hardened, 
Ah! it is here only where the facred word fhould be made to res 
found with all the force of its thunder; and where I fhould place 
with me in this pulpit, on the one fide, death which threatens you 
and on the other, my great God, who is about to judge you.” 


- And again: 

¢ Many perfons ftill remember his fermon on eternity, and the 
terror which he diffufed throughout the congregation, whilft blend- 
ing, as was ufual with him, quaint comparifons with fublime tranf- 
ports, he.exclaimed, “ What foundation, my brethren, have you 
for fuppofing your dying day at fuch a diftance? Is it your youth?” 
‘ Yes,’ you anfwer ; ‘ I am, as yet, but twenty, but thirty.’—~ 
* Sirs, 1t is not you who are twenty or thirty years old, it is death 
which has already advanced twenty or thirty years towards you. 
Obferve: eternity approaches. Do you know what this eternity 
is? It isa pendulum whofe vibration fays continually, Always— 
Ever—Ever—Always—Always! In the mean while, a reprobate 
cries out, * What o’clock is it?? “ And the fame voice anfwers,” 
* Eternity.’ 

‘ The thundering voice of Bridaine added, on thofe occafions, 4 
new energy to his eloquence; and the auditory, familiarized to his 
language and ideas, appeared at fuch times in difmay before him. 
The profound filence which reigned in the congregation, efpecially 
when he preached untill the approachof night, was interrupted from 
time to time, and in a manner very perceptible, by the long and 
mournful fighs, which proceeded, all at once, from every corner 
the church where he was {peaking.’ 


Superior ftill.in true and effe€tive eloquence was Vincent 
de Paul, of whom the following account is given: 


‘ He was fucceffively a flave at Tunis, preceptor of the cardinal 
de Retz, minifter of a village, chaplain-general of the galleys, prin- 
cipal of a college, chief of the miflions, and joint-commiffioner of 
ecclefiaftical benefices. He inftituted in France the feminaries of 
the Lazarifts, and of the daughters of charity, who devote themfelves 
to the confolation of the unfortunate, and who fcarcely ever change 
their condition, although their vows only bind them for a year.’ 

- ¢ 
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¢ Whilft kings, armed againft each other, ravage the earth already 
laid wafte by other fcourges, Vincent de Paul, the fon of a hufband- 
man of Gafcony, repaired the public calamities, and diftributed more 
than twenty millions (of -livres) in’ Champagne, in Picardy, in 
Lorraine, in Artois, where the inhabitants of whole villages were 
dying through want, and were afterwards left in the fields without 
burial, until he undertook to defray the expences of interment. He 
difcharged, for fome time, an office of zeal and charity towards the 
galleys. He faw one day a galley-flave, who had been condemned 
to three years confinement for fmuggling, and who appeared in- 
confolable on aceount of. his wife and children having been left in 
the greateft diftrefs, Vincent de Paul, fenfibly affected with his fitu- 
ation, offered to put himfelf in his ftead, and, what doubtlefs, will 
{carcely be credited, the exchange was accepted. This virtuous 
man was chained among the crew of galley-flaves, and his feet con- 
tinued to be fwollen during the remainder of his life, from the 
weight of thofe honourable irons which he had borne.’ 





‘ When this great man came to Paris, foundlings were fold in the 
ftreet of St. Landry for twenty fousa piece; and the charge of thefe 
innocent creatures was committed, out of charity, as was reported, 
to difeafed women, from whom they fucked corrupted milk. 

‘ Thefe infants whom government abandoned to public compaf- 
fion, almoft all perifed ; and fuch as happened to efcape fo many 
dangers were introduced clandeftinely into opulent families, in order 
to difpoffeis the legitimate heirs. This, for more than a century, 
was a never-failing fource of litigation, the particulars of which 
are to be found in the compilation of our old lawyers. Vin- 
cent de Paul at once provided funds for the maintenance of twelve 
of thefe children. His charity was foon extended to the relief of all 
thofe who were left expofed at the doors of the churches. But that 
unufual zeal, which always gives life to a new inftitution, having 
cooled, the refources entirely failed, and frefh outrages were renew- 
ed on humanity. . ! 

‘ Vincent de Paul was not difcouraged. He convoked an extra- 
ordinary aflembly. He caufed a number of thofe wretched infants 
to be placed in the church; and forthwith mounting the pulpit, he 
pronounced, with his eyes bathed in tears, that difcourfe, which 
doth as much honour to his piety as his eloquence, and which I 
faithfully tranferibe from the hiftory of his life, drawn up by M, 
Abelly, bifhop of Rhodes. 

* Compaffion and charity have affuredly induced you, ladies, to 
adopt thefe little creatures for your children. You have been their 
mothers by kindnefs, fince their mothers by nature have forfaken 
them. See, now, whether ye alfo are willing to abandon them. 
Ceafe, for the prefent, to be their mothers, that ye may become their 
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judges. ‘Their life and their death arein your hands. I am going 
to put it to the’vote, and to take the fuffrages: It is time to pto- 
nounce their fentence, and to know if ye are unwilling to have com. 
paflion any longer upon them. They will live, if ye continue to 
take a charitable care of them, and they will all die if ye abandoy 
them.” ; 

‘ Sighs were the only anfwer to this pathetic exhortation: and 
the fame day, in the fame church, at that very time, the Foundling 
Hofpital at Paris was founded and endowed with a revenue of fors 
ty thoufand livres.’ 


To Saurin, though a Proteftant, our author pays a juft 
tribute of praife, but with qualifications, which fufliciently 
fhow how extremely different are his ideas of pulpit compofi- 
tion from thofe which prevail amongft us. He blames his éx. 
pofition of the text, his critical difcuffions, all which he fayg 
are extremely different from eloquence, 


* On this account, therefore, when you read Saurin, do not ftop 
fhort at any of the firft part of his difcourfes. This manner of writ 
ing, which, at the beginning of this century, was called “ the re- 
fugeé file,” has been charged againft him on fubftantial grounds 
He ufes 2 tranflation of the Bible, which was made immediately after 
the feparation of the Proteftant churches ; and this old language, 
contrafted with his modern eloquence, imparts to his ftyle a favage 
and barbarous air.’ : 


He adds, that he was a natural orator and would have aec- 
quired tafte, if he had refided at Paris. It is plain from thefe 
criticifms that the character of an in/iruéfor, forms no part of 
the abbé’s idea of a Chriftian preacher. We cannot refufé 
tranfcribing the :paflage of Saurin, of which he fays, Never 
did any orator conceive any thing more daring than the dialogue of 
Saurin between God and his auditory in his fermon on the faft 
of 1706. 


¢ Say now, in the prefence of heaven and earth, what ills hath 
God inflited on you. O my people, what have I done unto thee? 
Ah! Lord! how many things haft thou done to us! Draw near yé 
mourning ways of Zion, ye defolate gates of Jerufalem, ye fighing 
priefts, ye affliéted virgins, ye deferts peopled with captives, ye dif- 
ciples of Jefus Chrift, wandering over the face of the whole earth, 
children torn from your parents, prifons filled with confeffors, gal- 
leys, freighted with martyrs, blood of our countrymen, fhed like 
water, carcafes once the venerable habitation of witnefles for religion 
now thrown out to favage beafts and birds of prey, ruins of ouf 
churches, duft, afhes, fad remains of houfes dedicated’ to our God, 
fires, racks, gibbets, punifhments, till now unknown ; draw nigh 
hither, and give evidence against the Lord. if 
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If fo anirated'a writer is cenfured for being, in the opening 
of his difcourfes, dry and critical, it may be well fuppofed our 
Englifh preachers, who are often fo throughout the whole of 
theirs, fare but illin our author’s critique. As much, he fays, 
as Saurin is inferior to the French preachers, fo much are the 
Englihh inferior to Saurin. He does not confider that few of 
our Englifh preachers intend to be orators; or rather that, 
and that alone, is oratory, which in every: nation is adapted to 
convince and to perfuade the people of that nation. The 
partiality-of the Frenchman is, indeed, pretty apparent in the 
abbé’s criticifm on Barrow and. Tillotfon ; but as we have like- 
wife out prejudices, it may be of fervice to know what 
foreigners. think of us. In one thing we cannot acquit M. 
Maury of great préefumption, which is of pretending to judge 
of the ftyle of our authors,when he appears tohave read them only 
through the medium of a tranflation; yet he breaks out into 
the following apoftrophe, after quoting fome paffages of ‘Til- 
lotfon, in which he fancies the. ftile. wants dignity. 


‘QO Louis XIV! what wouldft thou have thought, if -the 
minitters of the altar had addreffed. fuch language.to thee in the 
midft of thy court! What would have been thy furprize, if thine 
ear, accuftomed to the dignified accents of Boffuet, to the elevated 


and energetic tone of Bourdalaue, to the infinnating melody of 
Mafiilion, had been affailed with this gro‘s and barbarous elocution ?” 


But the character of the two nations appears in nothing more 
ftrikingly than in the account he gives of a, fermon preached 
by the bifhop of Worcefter (Dr. Maddox), in 1752, forthe 
purpofe of promoting the eftablifhment of an hofpital for 
inoculation. 


‘ Deftitute of imagination, and of fenfibility, he wanders into 
abftra& calculations refpeéting population; into low details about 
the fecondary fever; and, after having exhautfted all thofe combina- 
tions, certainly more fuited to a medicinal fchool than a Chriftian 
afembly, he quotes the teftimonies and authority of Meflis. Ranby, 
Hawkins, and Middleton, furgeons of London, of whom he fpeaks 
with as much veneration as if they were fathers of the church. 

‘ The more we read foreign orators, the’more we perceive the 
pre-eminence of the French preachers.’ 


s 


Now the abbé does not refle& that an Englifh audience 
would really’ confider Meffts. Ranby, Hawkins, &c. as much 
better authority in fuch a matter than all the fathers of the 
church put together, and would be fooner moved to endow an 
hofpital by the fimple ftatement that in the natural fmall-pox, 
one in feven are loft, and only in two or three hundred by 


€. R. N. Arr. (Xf.) Fuly, 1794 va inocus — 
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inoculation, than by all the figures of {peech that could be put 
together. 

Our author proceeds to inveftigate the ftyle of Fenelon, 
Cheminais, Thomas, whofe panegyrizs he thinks have much 
of the ftyle proper for preaching, and others both French and 
foreigners. We cannot follow him through all the rules he 
Jays down for the perfection of the Chriftian orator; in gene. 
ral they evince his tafte and judgment, but we could hot help 
feeling indignant at feeing one whole chapter devoted to givi 


rules for paying compliments in pulpit difcourfes. Effablifhed 


ufage, fays he, no longér permits the minifters of the gofpel to 
preach the Jacred word before the rulers of the world, without 
burning at their feet fome grains of incenfe. He adds, that kings 
are to be pitied who cannot efcape flattery even in the pulpit; 
but furely thofe preachers are more to be pitied who, even in 
the pulpit, cannot forbear flattery. Still more are we thocked 
when we read, that compliments are beft introduced in a para- 
phrale of the holy fcriptures, or ina prayer to God. _ 

e muft not omit to remark that this treatife has received 
great additional value from the notes with which it has been 
enriched by the tranflator, who has fometimes illuftrated and 
fometimes corrected the ideas of the abbé by a number of 
well-chofen quotations from our beft critics and authors, and 
fometimes from ‘thofe of other nations.. The tafk itfelf of 
tranflation is fufficiently well executed. Here and there are 
blemifhesin the ftyle: one goes to form bis tafte.—Let the orator 
avoid, as mofi dangerous rocks, thofe enfnaring fallies which 
would dimini/h the impetuofity of his ardour. A ftrange con- 
fufion of metaphors; fallies that enfnare, which fallies are 
rocks, and which rocks diminifh ardour. Les my/feres, tranilat- 
ed myj/ieries, by which are meant the facraments, &c. had 
been better with the article, the my/eries; which would have 
determined it to the {pecific fenfe ; without the article, it means 
myfteries in general. 





Plutarch’s Treatife upon the Diftinétion between a Friend and 
Flatterer: with Remarks. By Thomas Northmore, Efg 
M.A. F.S.d. 8vo. 45. Boards. Payne. 1793: 


HERE is no writer of antiquity whofe works more de 
ferve a ferious perufal than thofe of Plutarch, whetherwe 
confider him as an hiftorian or a moralift. His opinions, 1 
deed, are frequently erroneous, his ftories are fometimes 1m- 
probable, and his language is not always correct; and of his 
reflections it may be faid, | 


¢ His-thoughts too clofely on the reader prefs, 
_ He more-had pleas’d us, had he pleas’d us lets.’ 


But 
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But to a perfon who can read the opinions of others without 
prejudice, who are charmed with originality of conceptions 
and with grave and dignified fentiment, who recal with plea- 
{ure the interefting remarks of ancient fages and heroes, and 
are willing to be made acquainted with the greateft incite- 
ments to virtue, no: writer will be more entertaining, none 
more improving, than Plutarch. 

‘The Treatife on the Diftinction between a Flatterer and a 
Friend has been very much and very defervedly admired, as 
one in which is united all the delicacy that charaterifes Ci- 
cero’s Treatife on Friendfhip, with the penetration that dif. 
tinguifhes Theophraftus’ Moral Characters. One or two quo; 
tations from Mr. Northmore’s tranilation fhall be laid before 
the reader, whence he may judge of the nature of the original 
work, and the merit.of the tranflation, ‘The Treatife is ad- 
drefled to Antiochus Philopappus : 


‘ Jt is remarked by Plato, my friend, that all men are inclined to! 


regard as venial a more than ordinary flare of felf-love; and yet 
fuch a propenfity is attended with this bad confequence, befide fe- 
veral others, that. it incapacitates us from making an upright and 


unbiaffed judgement of ourfelves; for love is blind to the imper-. 


fections of the object beloved, where we are not accuftomed to re- 
verence and purfue that conduct which is honourable and virtuous 
in preference to that of private intereft and affection. And hence 
we lay ourfelves open to the arts and machinations of the flatterer 
who poffeffes in this our felf-fondnefs a citadel whence he may make 
his attacks upon us, well knowing that every felf-lover, being the 
firft and greateft felt-flatterer, admits without difficulty another who 
hethinks will approve and bear witnefs to his actions: For furely 
he who is jaitly reproached with being fond of flattery is alfo very 
partial to himfelf, and through abundance of felf-kindnefs not only 
wifhes to inherit the various perfections which may entitle him to 
the good opinion of others, but really believes he does fo; and 
though it be laudable enough to encourage the wifh, yet we fhould 
be very cautious how we indulge in the belief. Now if truth, as 
Plato fays, be a particle of the Divinity, and the ofigin of all good 
to gods and men, the flatterer, is certainly in danger of being an ene- 
my to the Gods, and above all to the Pythian Deity; for he con- 
ffantly oppofes that famous oracle of his—snow thy/elf—by teach- 
ing every one to deceive himfelf, and keeping him in ignorance of 
the good and ili qualities that are in him, and thus the former are 
held in a ftate of imperfeétion, and the latter become totally incor- 
rigible.’ : 

The next paragraph is an agreeable {pecimen of Mr. North« 
more’s abilities as a tranflator: fome, however, may probably 


difpufe the propriety ‘of the tranflation in the firft fentence : 
LZ 2 and 
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and the addition of the word /urelyy in the third line;. is: cere 
tainly improper: it rather weakens the paflage, andhas no 
correfponding word in the original. : 

The following is a judicious reprefentation of fome promis: 
nent features in the character of a flatterer: 


‘ But the moft-artful part of his condué& is yet to come;. for per- 
ceiving that a proper freedom of expoftulation is allowed univerfally. 
to be the very voice and language of. real friendfhip, and as pecu- 
liar to it as found is to any animal; and that a timid behaviour, 
which dares not boldly deliver its fentiments, is repugnant to that 
liberal opennefs and fincerity of heart which becomes the true friend; 
he has not let even this efeape his imitation: but as fkilful cooks 
make ufe of high feafonings to prevent the ftomach being fatiated 
by fweet and lufcious meats, fo the expoftulatory freedom of the 
flatterer is neither genuine nor ufeful, but, winking as it were under 
frowns, tends only to footh aad gratify. 

‘ Upon thefé accounts then the flatterer is-difficult to be caught;: 
like fome animals which, through the bounty of nature, efcape pur 
fuit by affuming the colour of the fubjacent earth, or herbage that 
furrounds'them. But, fince he deceives us by being difguifed une 
der the refemblance of a friend, it is our bufinefs to expofe and dée- 
tect him, by laying open the difference between them, fince he is” 
clothed, as Plato fays, in foreign colours and ornaments, having 
none properly of his own. 

‘ Let us confider then this matter from the beginning. We have 
faid that friendfhip, for the moft' part, takes its rife from that fimi- 
larity of temper and difpofition, whereby we embrace the fame’ 
manners and cuftoms, and delight in the fame ftudies and purfuits; 
according to thofe lines of the old bard, 


* Age is moft pleas’d when in fweet converfe join’d 
With hoary age, fo youth delights in youth, 

And female foftnefs harmonizes beft 

With kindred tendernefs, th’ infirm th’ oppreft 
Bear to th’ oppreft, a fympathy of woe.’ 


¢ The flatterer then, well knowing that all intercourfe of loveand: 
friendfhip is grounded in a fimilitude of paffions, here firft endea- 
vours to make his approaches, and to pitch his tents, as hunters de 
in the range and pafture of a wild beaft; and here he gradually ad- 
vances, by adapting and accommodating himfelf to the fame pur-: 
fuits, occupations, ftudies,: and mode of living, until you are bé- 
trayed into his hands, and become mild and familiar to his touch; 
thus he takes care to cenfure whatever and whomfoever he perceives 

to incur your difpleafure, and applaud whatever meets your approe.- 
bation with extravagant fervour, in order that he may appear far to. 
exceed you by his admiration and aftonifhment, and.confirm you 
in 
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sn the opinion that-his love and hatred arife more from judgement 
than affection. 

‘ How then are we to convict this hypocrite, and by what dif- 
tinétions is he to be deteéted, fince he does not really refemble the 
friend, but imitates only :his likenefs ? . In the firft place we ought 
to obferve the equability.and confiftency of shis life and condué, 
whether he delight always in the fame objects, and be uniform i his 
approbations, whether she “regulate his_behaviour according to one 
rule, and afford a.proper example in his own life, for fuch condué& 
alone becomes the free and ingenuous admirer of real and true 
friendfhip; fuch only is the friend. But-the flatterer having as it 
were no one fixt refidence of behaviour, nor choofing a life to pleafe 
himfelf, but moulding and conforming himfelf entirely to the will of 
another, is neither confiftent ner .uniform, .but ever various and 
changeable, flowing about in every direction, from one fhape to 
another, ‘like water turned out of its courfe, and adapting itfelf to 
the foil which receives it.- The ape, it feems, is caught while in his 
endeavours to imitate man, he accompanies ‘his-various motions and 
geftures, but the flatterer allures and attraéts others by imitation, 
though not all in the fame manner ; for with one he fings and dances, 
wrefties and boxes with another, and if he chance to fall into the 
company of any who are fond of:hunting arid hounds, he fcarcely 
refrains crying out im the words of Pheedra ; 


‘O how I love to hear the hunter's fhouts 
Ring through the echoing woods, by the Gods! I love 
To hear the full-mouth’d pack, and chace the dappled ftag ;? 


and yet he cares not a rufl for the ftag, .his only care is to entrap 
the hunter. If indeed he be in purfuit of any young man who ts 
fond of literature, inftantly he is enveloped in books, his beard hangs 
down. to his feet, his cloak is ragged and threadbare, he is indiffer- 


ent about every other concern, while the numbers, re¢tangles, and - 


triangles of Plato are perpetually in his mouth. If again any rich, 
idle, debauchee, come in his way, 


‘ The wife Ulyffés foon ftrips off his rags,’ 


his threadbare cloak is thrown away, and his beard is mowed down 
like an unprodudtive harveft, while he indulges freely in the bottle 
and the glafs, and in ridiculing and fcoffing at the philofophers. 
Thus they fay at Syracufe, when Plato arrived there, and Diony- 
fius was enthufiaftic in the ftudy of philofophy, thatgthe whole pa- 
lace was full of duft and-fand on account of the great concourfe of 
geometricians, who defcribed their ;figures there; but when Plato 
fell into difgrace, and,Dionyfius, forfaking his philofophy, betook 
himfelf again to,drinking, debauchery, and every {pecies of folly 
aad intemperance, inftantly were ali transformed as by the cups of 
Z 3 Circe, 
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Circe, and unlettered barbarifm, ftupidity and oblivion overwhelm- ) 
ed them.’ as 


The notes, at the end, are judicious andfeleét ;. the tran 
Jation, if it has a few blemitfhes, has alfo many beauties ; we 
think Mr. Northmore has adopted. the trae mode of trariflat, 
ing, which ought not to be conducted with fuch great free. 
dom as to Jofe fight of the idea of the original, nor vet, with 
fuch caution and literal precifion, as to offend againtt. the 
idioms of different languages. 

We are informed that all the moral treatifes of Plutarch ate 
at ro great diftance of time to be prefented to the public in an 
Englifh drefs; and, from the abilities engaged in the under 
taking, it will, we doubt not, ‘be conduted with correétnefs 
and elegance. ‘The tranflation will be by-different gentlemen, 
moft of them of high character in the literary world, who, we 
doubt not, will afcertain, with all the accuracy that they pofhbly 
can, the true readings of this difficult, and-corrupted author: 








‘The Siege of Berwick,.a Tragedy, by Mr..Ferningham: as pete 
formed at the Theatre-Royal, CoventeGarden. 8vo.....15.0d, 
Robfon. 1794. : 


} AR. Jerningham has long been known to the public, as the 
~*~ author of a confiderable number. of poetical compofi. 
tions, of which many are laboured into harmony and elegance, 
though none can be faid to rife into ftrength or pathos. The 
general character of his ftyle is what the French call recherche. 


‘It was therefore previoufly to be fuppofed, he’would riot greatly 


fucceed in the dramatic line, and we fear the judgment of the 
public on the prefent piece, has not contradicted the precon- 
ceived idea. ‘The piece is founded upon an incident durm 
the fiege of Berwick, in the reign of Edward HI.’ when ft 
Alexander Seaton, the governor, refufed to furrender: the 
town, though at the hazard of Jofing his two-fons, who being 
taken prifoners in a fally, were threaténed wiih/death unlels 
the town was delivered up. . 

The play opens with the mention of a truce, we are not told 
for how long a time, which is to take place the next morning} 


-the fons of Seaton eagerly beg to employ the remaining hours 


in a faliy ; to which enterprize,they have been iuftigated bya 
vifion, which appeared feparately to each of them during the 
night. The father gives an unwilling confent, and -endea 
vours to conceal the affair from his wife Ethelberta. In the 
fecond act he learns their party is defeated with great laughter, 
and themfeives taken prifoners. While he is imparting this 
news to Ethelberta, and endeavouring to confole her, a herald 

: arrives 
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The Siege of Berwick. 324 
arrives with a meflage from the namelefs general, for as he 
does not make ‘his appearance during the whole piece, except 
to be killed, the author has not thought proper to be at thre ex- 


pence of finding hima name. He only tells us, that he may 
be certain he is not of Englith birth, for that 


¢ Humanity adorns the Englifl: foldier ; 
It is the wholefome gale that ventilates 
Their heart, from the ‘low fubaltern up te 
The royal youth who now in Gallia leads 
His valiant band.’ 


And adds that he was formerly a Norwegian pirate. Th 
meflage is in she following words : | 


¢ Attend! (reads aloud.) 
Complaints have reach’d’me from my court, .as if 
I linger’d in fubje&ting your proud town: 
To thefe complaints {trong menaces are added! 
I therefore fummon you to furrender, 
Or elfe your fons fhall rue your ftubbornnefs : 
I will erect two pillars near the tower 
From whence your crowding arrows gall us moft; 
To theft two pillars fhall your fons be chain’d ; 
Expos’d to the whole tempeft of the war.’ 


Sir Alexander fends for anfwer, that he is refolved to do 
his duty, and Ethelberta reproaches him with more of bitter- 
nefs in the words, than real paffion in the manner. While 
they are talking, to their great furprize, and probably that of 
the audience, the fons return, but fer no other reafon that we 
can Jearn, than to fay that one of them mutt go back again to 
meet his fate.. This produces a conflict of generofity, which 
concludes with their determining both to facrifice themfelves, 
and they march off hand in hand like the two kings of Brent. 
ord. . 


* Archibald. Agreed—We'll haften to our mutual doom, 
Co-equals at the hallow’d fhrine of. danger. 

* Valentine. Will not the fpirits of our valiant anceftry 
Léan from their goldén thrones:on high, well pleas’d 
While thus (Encircling hisbrother:, 

_, we march undaunted to. our fate, 

One heart— | | 

* Archibald. One caufe— 

* Valentine. One ruin, and one fame! — 


When Ethelberta, in the beginning of the third aét, finds 
out that they are gone, fhé propofes to her confidant, which 
confidant, according to laudable cuftom, has no other bufinefs 
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i exiftence than to hear-what her miftrefs-has, to fay, to. con, 
fult a forcerefs concerning the fate.of her ions, but, recolleét. 
ing herfelf, fhe exprefles her fcruples upon. applying to this 
witch, ‘who mutt certainly come.at her knowledge by dealing 
with the devil, on which: the faid confidant very wilely ob. 
ferves: 3 


¢ This deep reflection. will.avert 
Your anxious mind from its new-formed purpofe,’ 


It does avert her purpofe, -however, and the reader mutt be 
content to know nothing more of this witch, than that Mle fits 
in-a churchyard, .upon a feat of ebony, [pread with -fkulls, 
Ethelberta then réfolves to go to the camp to endeavour to 
foften the enemy, and the reprefentation of the dangers of her 
proje€, arifwers by the following fimile, which we give be- 
caule it is really-beautiful : 


‘ Talk not to me of dangers, I defpife them. 

Say, haft thou not beheld the bold fea-eagle, 

When her dear young one from the rock hath fall’, 
Defcend undaunted to the roaring main, 

Dath with her throbbing breaft the waves afunder, 
To fnatch the neftling from the ravenous fhark !’ 


Ethelberta,' however, receives ‘no favour from the-general, 
but a repetition of the permiffion to take back with her one of 
her fons; but fhelikewife, very abfurdly, and ;unnaturally in 
our-opinion, prefers. the lofs-of them both tothe invidious of 
fice of making a: choice; and the third a& concludes. with 
leaving them tied to the pillars. In the fourth at, which is 
alfo. the laft,- the truce expires, the:archers are commanded to 
fhoot, and, fir Alexander fallying forth, repulfes the troops and 
kills the general. ‘The parents then advance to:the pillars, ex- 
pecting.to find their fons flain, they, are;not there, but foon 
enter unhurt with a party of their own troops; to the queftion 
how they efcaped, they anfwer: 


* Beneath the fpreading canopy of danger 
Still did we remain untouch’d.’ 


As this is. a fingular canopy to afford fhelter, Ethelberta e3- 
plains it by: faying, 
* Some hovering angel with benignant hand, . 
Averted from your breaft the crowding darts,’ 


Such is the plot of the!play, acvery meagre one, \and ane 
fwerable enough to the tamenefs of .the execution. . The ver- 
fification dlfo is extremely defective, which muft proceed 


merely from negligence, as Mr. ‘Jerningham certainly Sik 
mcrely trom nepigence, as Nir. gh Y cide 
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ftands better the ftructure of our blank verfe, than to fuppofe 
{uch lines as the following are not faulty : 


‘ That would diftract her-—’tis my duty, my 
Religion.’ 

¢ Could’T but raife my finking mind to the 
Faint hope.’ 

¢ Your commands have been attended to, and 


Now the town is difencumber’d of its 
Numbers—The wide northern gate recoiling.’ 


If this is verfe, a man might fpeak it-all his life-time, as Mr. 
Jourdain did profe, without knowing the difference. That we 
may not conclude with what is fo unpleafant-as cenfure, we 
prefent our readers with a fimile, which is equally apt and ele- — 
gant, and, we believe, new: — 


$ Alexander. Alas! I fear, good father, 
I have not virtue equal to the tafk.’ 

+ Anfelm. Virtue is ever found fuperior to 
The rugged tafk; and like the water plant, 
Aicends {till higher than the fwelling flood.’ 








A Gazetteer of the Netherlands. Containing a full Account of 
all the Cities, Towns, and Villages, in the Seventeen Provinces, 
and the Bifboprick of Liege; with the relative Diftance of 
the Cities and great Towns from each other, and from Paris 3 
and the Diftances of each Village from the nearef? City or 
Town in their re[pettive Provinces. Embelli/hed with two new 
Maps, neatly coloured; one of the Seven United Provinces ; 

the other of the Catholic Netherlands. 8vo. 45. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1794. 


, [ is a fufficient commendation of this work to obferve, that 
it appears to be executed with the fame accuracy and fideli- 
tyas the Gazetteer of France, which was lately publithed 
by the fame author, and the character of which.is now com- 
pletely eftablifhed. It has the further merit of being particu- 
larly feafonable at this period, as it is fcarcely poffible to read 
and underftand a common new{paper, at prefent, without fome 
fuch help at our elbow. Asa fpecimen of the manner in which 
this little volume is executed, we fhall feleét our author’s-ac- 
count of one of the moit important places, which offer them- 
felves as fubjeéts of converfation in the prefent ftate of affairs. 


* Amfterdam, the capital of Holland, and indeed of all the 
United States, is fituated on the river Amftel, at its conflux with the 
fiver Ye, or Wye, which forms a port capable of receiving a thou- 
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Yand farge velfels, ‘about, two leagues from the Zuy der Sea.’ Te takes 


its name from Amftel and Dam, being, a8 it were, the dam’ of’ 


dike of the Amftel. In the beginning of the thirteenth century, it 
was the refidence only of a few fifhermen; but foon after’ growing 
populous, the earls of Holland gave it the title and privileges of a 
city ; and in the year 1490, it was {urrounded by a wall of brick, 
by onder of Mary of Burgundy, to defend it from’the incurfions of 
the inhabitants of Utrecht, who had quarrelled with the Holland. 
exs. It was nearly burned down by an accidental fire foon after it 
was walled. In 1612, it was befieged by the people of Guelder. 
land, who fet fire to the veflels in the harbour, but failed in their 
defign of taking the city». In the year 1525, John of Leyden, the 
psetended king of Muntfter, got into the city.in the night-time, at, 
tacked the town-houfe, and defeated thofe who made a refiftance; 
at length, however, the inhabitants recovering from their confterna- 
tion, in which they were at firft thrown,. barricaded the avenues to 
the market-place with packs of wool and hops, which puta ftépto 
their fury till day appeared; when the infurgents, to the amount of 
about fix hundred, retired to the town-houfe, and were there almoft 
toa man put to death. About téa yéars after there was another tu- 
mult raifed by a ‘parcel of fanatics, men and women, who ran about 
the ftreets naked, and attemped to make themtelves matters of the 
stown-houfe; their fhrieks and, howlings alarmed.the inhabitants, who 
foom feized th ¢ greater part, and cha aftifed them as they deferved, It 
was one of the laft cities that joined the confederacy, and embraced ° 
the reformed religion ; and when it was befieged by. the Hollanders 
jn 1578, one article of the capitulation was, a free exercife of the 
Roman Cathoiic religion; but this was not obferved, for foon after 
the Proteftants drove away the popifh. clergy, monks act nuns, from 
the city, broke down the i images, and deftroved the.altars... It has 
been frequently enlarged, particularly in the Years. 15035! 1995 
1601, 1612, 1650, and 1 75; at which laft date it was extended to 
its prefent fize, and furrounded by a wall, and a large ditch, esi 
feet wide, full of running water; the walls were fortified ‘wi 
twenty-fix baftions: there are eight gates towards the land, and one 
towards the water. The city at prefent is: fuppofed to contain 
250,000 inhabitants’; and is, without doubt, one of the richeft and 
mof flourifhing cities in the world: being fituated in a marfhy 
country, the foundation of the whole’ is laid on piles of timber 
@riven into the earth, clofe to each other, and clamped together with 
iron ; the form is femicircular, the ftreets are in general well paved. 
There are three prodigious fluices; anda great number of ftone 
bridges over the canals, which crofs the city in many parts, and 
render the ftreets-clean and pleafant; the canals are deep, thejr fides 
are lined with hewn ftone, and have generally rows of trees planted 
on each fide. The fineft canal is called the Ammarack, which is 


formed by the waters of the Amftel, into which the tide flows, and 
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on the fides are two large quays; this canal has feveral bridges ; the 
dincipal is that next the fea, called Pont-Neuf, or New, Bridge, fix 
hundred feet long, and feventy. broad, with iron balufirades on each 
fide; it has thirty-fix arches, and from it is an excellent pro{pect, 
both of the city, the port, and the Wye. The port is about a mile 
and a half in length, and above a thoufand paces in breadth, and al- 
ways filled with a multitude of veffels ; towards tare fides of the ha- 
ven, the city is inclofed by large piles driven into the ground, joined 
by beams placed horizontally ; and lying lew would be conttand 
liable to inundations, if they had not fecured themfelves by dikes 
and fluices. The ftadthoufe, where public bufinels is conducted, 
is efteemed one of the fineft ftruétures in the univerfe; it is a fquare 
building of free-ftone,’ whofe front is 262 feet long, the depth of 
its fides 255 feet; 90 feet high in front, and 116 to the top ofthe 
cupola. Ona marble pediment in the front, is carved in relievo, a 
woman holding the arms of the city, and fupported by two lions, 
with an olive-branch in her right hand; on each fide are four dea- 
nymphs, who prefent her with a crown of palm and laurel, and 
two others prefenting a variety of fruit ; befides, there is a Neptune 
with his trident, accompanied with tritons,.a fea-unicorn, and a fea- 
horfe. On the top are three ftatues in bronze, repreienting Juftice, 
Fortitude, and Plenty; the tower, which rifes' fifty feet above-the 
roof, is adorned with ftatues, and a fine chime. of bells. Jt hasnp 
handfome gate, but feven doors to anfwer the number of provinces. 
The great hal! is particularly magnificent; on the floor are_repre- 
fented a celeftial and“terreftrial globe, each twenty-two feet im dig- 
meter, made of black and white marble, inlaid with jafper and cop- 
per; there are three moft beautiful pieces.of {culpture in white mar- 
ble, reprefenting the judgment of Solomon between the harlots ; 
Seleucus lofing one of his eyes to preferye one of his,fon’s, who had 
forfeited both for adultery ; Brutus witneffing the death of his fons; 
—thefe are the work of Artus Quellin of Antwerp ; indeed ali the 
chambers, in general, are adorned with beautiful {culptures by the 
beft mafters, and paintings by Rembrandt, Reubens, Vandyke, &c. 
Under the ftadthoufe is an extenfive vault, wherein are kept the 
riches of the bank of Amfterdam, the doors of which are faid to 
be cannon-proof, and are never opened buit in the prefence of one 
of the burgomafters. At the bottom of the ftadthoufe are the pri- 
fons, both for criminals and debtors; and the guard-room for the ci- 
tizens, where the keys of the city are locked up every night. Atthe 
end of the great hall is the chamber of the echevins, or {chepens, 
where civil caufes are tried; befides thefe, are the burgomatter’s 
chamber, the chamber of accounts, &c. In the fecond {tory is.a 
large magazine of arms; and on the top of the building are fix large 
cifterns conftantly filled with water, that by means of pipes, can be 
conveyed into any room in the houfe, in cafe of fire; to prevent 
Which the chimnies are lined with copper. This immenfe fabric, 


like 
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like the reft.of the city, is built on piles, fourteen thoufand bein, 
employed for that purpofe only. The architect was John Campen, 
who made the model in 1648, and the firft ftone was laid the 28th acqt 






‘of Odtober the fame year: the expence to make the whole com. mor 
plete, is faid to have been three millions. The bourfe, or exchange. turh 
is of freeftone, and built in the year 1615, on two thoufand piles, thei 
its length two hundred feet, and its breadth one hundred and twen. pub 
ty-four ; the galleries are fupported by. twenty-fix marble columns, orn 
on each of which are the names of the people that*are to meet ban 
there; they are all numbered; and .there is a place fixed for ever are” 
merchandife under fome one of their numbers; on the right fide of cau 
‘the gate is a fuperb ftaircafe, which leads to the galleries, on one fide are: 
of which there are feveral fhops, and on_ the other a place to fell Th 
clothes. ‘The academy, formerly.a convent, is a goodly building; nals 
‘there are eleven churches belonging to the eftablifned religion, and ‘ put 
one for the Englith Prefbyterians ; all other feéts may have churches (i © 
‘except the Roman Catholics, who meet in private houfes, but are put 
‘not interrupted. The Jews have two fynagogues, the one for the cit 
Portuguefe, and the ether. for the German Jews ; the Portuguefe fy. tho 
nagogue is in particular a fine building; fome of the churches are wh 
handfome ftru€tures. _ Befides thefe there are feveral hofpitals, or fan 
_ choufes, for orphans, for poor widows, for fick people, and for the of 
infane, all well regulated. The rafp-houfe, fo called from the on- the 
ginal punifhment, being that of rafping Brafil wood, is a work otk 
“houfe, or bridewell for men ; and if they will not perform their tak me 
allotted, they are put into a cellar into which-water runs, to the rik abe 
of being drowned, if they do not conftantly keep pumping it out be 


There is likewife a fpin-houfe.for loofe women, where they are com- 
pelled to atone, in fome degree, by {pinning, &c. the immoralities 
they have been guilty of. All the hofpitals are kept exceedingly the 
clean, and are fupported partly by voluntary contributions put into 
‘the poor’s boxes, fixed up in all parts of the.city, and_partly bya 


tax on all public diverfions. Every perfon who paffes through any ce 
“of the gates at candle-light, pays a penny for the fame ufe; thele N 
charities are taken care of by officers appointed, who are called A 
deacons ; the governors are the principal people of the city, and are ac 
appointed by the.magiftrates. “The common people have places.of 
diverfion called f{pielltoufes, where they are entertained with mufic pr 
and dancing. | wi 
‘ The city is governed by a fenate, or council, called Vroed{chap, 
which confifts of thirty-fix fenators, who enjoy their places.for life, Ti 
and when any one of them dies, the remainder chufe another in his 
ftead. This fenate elects the deputies, who are to be_fent to the [ 
ftates, and appoints the chief magiftrates, called echevins, or fche 
pens, and burgomafters. The number of echevins are twelve fo 
out of which four are chofen every year, and are called burgomaf- ne 


ters regent; three of thefe are difcharged,every year, to make bas 2 fh 
oF . 
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for three others, one of the four remaining im office, as being bef® 
acquainted with the routine of bufinefs, who-prefides the firft three 
months-of the year;.eaéh of the others prefiding three months in 
turn: they appoint to all inferior offices which become vacant during 
their regency ; difpofe of the. public revenues, and fuperintend all 
publi¢ worksy and-every thing relating to the welfare, peace, and 
ornament of the city: in. their hands are lodged the keys of the 
bank, ‘The college confifts of nine burgomafters, or echevins, who 
are folé judges'of a2ll'criminal matters without appeal; but in civil 
caufés there may be an appeal to the council of the province. There 
are likewife' two treafurers, an efcoute, or bailiff, and a penfionary. 
The bailiff continues in office three years, has the charge of crimi- 
nals, profeeutes them, and takes care that the fentence of the law is 
ut'in execution againftthem. The.penfionary is the minifter, or 
counfellor of thé magiftrates, well verfed in the laws, who makés 
public harangues, and takes care of the interefts of the city. The 
city of Amfterdam contributes to the public expences above fifty 
thoufand livres-per day, befides the excife of beer, flefh, and cora, 
which in the wholé amounts to above one million fix hundred thou- 
fand pounds fterling a year, more than what is paid by all the reff 
of the provinces put together, and yet it bears but a fifth rank in 
the affembly of the ftates of Holland; with this diftinétion, that 
other cities fend two members, while Amfterdam fends four. The 
militia of Amfterdam is confiderable, amounting in the whole to 
about fifteen thoufand : Jews and Anabaptifts are not permitted to 
bear arms, but are obliged to contribute to the maintenance of the 
city guard, which confifts.of one thoufand four hundred foldiers ; 
as alfo to the night watch, which patroles the ftreets, and proclaims 
the hour, Although all religious feéts are tolerated at Amfterdam, 
Calvinifts alone are admitted toa fhare of the government.’ 


The value of the publication is much increafed by two ex- 
cellent coloured maps; the one of the French and Auttrian 
Netherlands, &c. and the other of the feven United Provinces. 
An Introduction is prefixed*conraining a general geographieal 
account of the Netherlands. 

Under the name of every town, its diftance, from all the 
principal places in Europe, is-diftin@tly marked. 
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The Rational Praéice of Phyfic of William Rowley, AM. D. 
4Vols. vl. 11s. 6d. Boards. Newbery. 1793. 


R. Rowley continues his career, unawed by oppofition, 

~ unchecked by the fpirit of rivalry, which his works have 
fo often excited. As we are influenced by neither, we have 
no with to avoid fpeaking of his merits and his faults, and 
thall copy faithfully each feature equally indifferent, whether 
he 
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he is pleafed or difpleafed. We.confider then Dr. Rowley ag 
a man of good abilities, whofe profeffional knowledge is ex, 
tenfive, whofe mind is equally comprehenfive and clear. In 
his profeffional line, his pretenfions are, however, too great, 
Though he knows much, he does not rife, in this ref{pedt, 
above many of his contemporaries ; though his practice is fucs 
cefsful, it is by mo means tingular. "We fometimes think him 
even timid; but he is occafionally ative and judicious. The 
moft ftriking feature, however, and what, joined with other 
circumftatices, renders him in our eyes highly refpectable, is 
undeviating candour and fidelity: what detracts moft from his 
meriis, in our opinion, is the high lofty pretenfions he makes 
to fuperior knowledge, when he employs only the ufual reme. 
di¢és, which certainly often fai!, to fuperior information, when 
he, inno refpects, adds to the common fyftems. Something 


may be\attributed to the proper application of common sge- 


medies, the due difcrimination of circumftances, which may 
render each moft proper—But alas! fuch is the uncertainty of 
medicine, that, with every allowance, the beft concerted plans 
fail, and the moft promifing feldom attain by their fuccefs, the 
credit he gives to fome that are frequently fallacious. 

The prefent volumes are chiefly a republication of his fot 
mer treatifes, which we have had repeated oceafions of confi« 
dering. ‘The titles of thefe we fhall mention, and give fome 
account of thofe which are now firft publifhed. From the 

eneral title, we expected, under a new appellation, our au- 
thor’s ‘Schola Medecinz Univerfalis Nova,’ fo often promif- 


ed; but this, it feems, is ftill delayed, though the firft volume : 


is faid to be * ready for publication, containing the anatomy, 


phyfiology, and /pecial pathology of the human body, embel- 


lifthed with near fixty copper-plate engravings.’ 

In the firft volume, is our author’s * treatife on female dif- 
eafes,’ and the letters formerly publifhed * on medical vanity,’ 
the cure of cancers, hemlock, &c. ‘Thefe contain Dr. Row- 
ley’s expoftulation with the late Dr. Hunter, occafioned by 


what feems fome unfair treatment, in a cafe of cancer, where. 


the friends of the patient wifhed for our author’s advice. 

In the fecond volume, are ‘ treatifes on madnefs and ful- 
cide,’ with fome remarks on the dangerous illnefs of ‘his pre- 
fent majefty. We remember noticing this work in a fot 
mer volume; and we differed from the author in his opinion, 
though we agreed in his conclufion, refpecting the permanence 
of the cure. If then the conclufion is eftablifhed by the event, 
our opinion may be confidered as equally accurate with his 


own. Folly only will confound every cafe of madrefs, of . 


fuppofe, that, as fometimes the difeafe is conftitutional, it mutt 


always 
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always be fo. £ The definitions on mental difeafes,’ occur in 
our LX Xth volume. 

In the fecond volume, is a treatife on convulfions and f{paiims, 
with the treatifes on lethargy, apoplexy, palfy, and fpecies of 

out, that occur in our XLIXth volume. To which are add- 
ed, ‘ obfervations on dogs fuppofed to be mad.’ This is a 
new eflay, but of little importance. . Our author endeavours 
to fhow, that the term ‘ madne/s’ is improperly applied, in 
which he is right ; but that the difeafe is a putrid feyer, in 
which he is evidently miftaken. It is a nervous affection, at- 
tended with extreme irritability, and confequently an increafed 
quicknefs of pulfe; diftinguifhed by an affection of the throat 
in confequence of the fame irritability, as well as of fome in- 
flammation. Dr, Rowley does not advert to the difeafe com- 
ing on, only in confequence of fome aflimilation in the wound, 
previous to a fecond peculiar inflammation, which precedes — 
abforption. ‘This is a fact of importance well eftablifhed, for 
excifion will probably fucceed at any period, previous to the 
fecond inflammation. 

In the third volume, is the treatife on the difeafes of the eye, 
noticed inthe firft of our New Arrangement. ‘To this is an- 
nexed an § eflay on medical ele€tricity,’ chiefly confifting of 
extracts of the fubftance of different works on the fubje@. 
One paflage, the moft original part, we fhall extract without 
a comment. 





‘From the excellent effects of the aura ele@ricain deterging andcur- 
ing ucers, it is highly prohably that breathing in ele€trified air woul 
aiift in curing ulcers of the lungs, pulmonary comfuniptions, hec- 
tic fevers from vifceral obftruétion, &¢. &c. for, as the receiving 
into the lungs much.natural eleG@ricity, in pure air and fine weather, 
js productive of the moft beneficient eife&s in pulmonic complaints, 
as is proved by many cures performed by voyages or journies toa 
warmer climate, and purer air, than Great Britain, at many times 
of the year, affords her inhabitants. A dry warm room, impreg- 
nated with more artificial electricity than the climate gives, when a 
north, or north-eafterly wind blows, might contribute nearly as 
much as a change of climate, in promoting the cure of pulmonic 
coinplaints, as coughs, afthmas, and ulceratedlungs. ‘The ele@ric 
aura that produces fuch falutary changes as have been experienced 
in other ulcers, would probably produce fimilar good effeéts in pul- 
monary ulcers, with this only difference, that, as the conftant 
motion of the lungs in refpiration impedes the cure of thofe ulcers 
from friction, and from the expulfive force in bringing up the 
ulcerous matter, or pus, by expectoration, the cure would be much 
longer than’ in ulcers of other parts, not fubje to fuch attion. -[ 
live known theny inftances of: the ulcers of tke lungs, and pulmos 
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nary confumption, cured by a voyage to Italy or the Weft Indiés4 
and thefe cures I have often confidered to be owing to the 
warmth of the climate, a clear fky, and the abundance of eleétric 
fluid in the Weft India air. ; 
‘ A well planned imitation of that electric air and mild’ region, 
which have proved fo falutary in warm climates, with a clear fky, 
where breathing is fo' eafy to the pulmonics, from the air not bein 
loaded with foggy, moift, and cold particles, would probably an. 
fwer many important purpofes, hitherto not applied to the art of 
medicine. Various vulnerary fumigations might be invented and 
ufed in pulmonic, tubercular, or ulcerous complaints, the’ particles 
of which would come into immediate conta& withthe difeafe itfelf: 
on which fubject fome new lights may hereafter appear, as well as 
on the furprifing effects of Kentifh Town air, in curing confump: 
tive difeafes. Medicines received into the ftomach for pulmonary 
ulcers and confumptions, have failed, do, and ever will, in many 
inftances, for reafons well known to anatomical, and deep phyfiolo- 
gical reafoners: they may palliate fymptoms, but rarely cure the 
confirmed confumption arifing from ulcerated lungs ; though mineral 
alteratives will cure many confumptive and heétical complaints, 
from ulcers in other parts, difeafed liver, and other vifcera, which 
abundance of experience in my practice fully confirms.’ 


The fourth volume contains the ‘ treatife on the cure of ul-. 
cerated legs without reft,’ noticed in our XXXIft volume; 
the £ treatife on the malignant ulcerated fore throat,’ which 
occurs in our LXVth volume ; ‘ the medical advice to the ar- 
my and navy,’ examined in our XLIft volume. The laft part 
is a treatife on diet, of which we fhall now give a fhort ac- 
count. , 
Dr. Rowley commences with fome fpirited and juft re- 
marks, on the impropriety and inefficacy of the sae, to ex- 
on digeftion, from experiments out of the body. There is, 

owever, an additional circumftance which muft occafion 
doubt, the vital power. If this be in any degree deprefled, 
either by an accidental or continued caufe, digeftion is imped- 
ed or deftroyed ; and the whole mafs becomes very foon pu- 
trid. He next explains the general fun@tions of digeftion and 
fanguification, without confidering the peculiar folvent power 
of the gaftric fluid... His fyftem is very nearly that of Dr. 
Cullen. Some remarks on the lymphatic fyftem, we fhall 
tran{cribe : ) 


‘ The lymphatic is the only fyftem which abforbs or foaks up 
¢hyle or fuperfluous fluids, according to the opinions of Dr. Hunter, 
and.other anatomifts ; but this opinion is replete with error, nor do 
their experiments quadrate with their hafty conclufions, which I 


fhall prove by the moft indifputable experiments in another ons 
There 
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There are various pasticles in the arterial fluids which are not attract- 
ed, conveyed, or found in the fymphatic veffels ; for thefe chiefly 


contain that gelatinous fluid called lymph and fixed air. - The finer 


ferum, volatile and falifte patticles, are received by the minute fan- 
guiferous veins. Each part-attracts and circulates its particular fluid.’ 
‘ The retardation, however, of the lymph through the principal 
abdominal vifcera may be of infinite confequence. If the. vifcera 
be difeafed, the lymphatics may be obftruéted, hence diftention 
and rupture of thefe veffels. If they break or lofe the power of 
abforption in the, cellular ftruéture, they may caufe very large in. 
dtrated tumors ; if they burf€ in Cavities, incifted of other drop- 
fits of the ovdrium, uterus, mefentery, mentum, and Various parts. 
The lymphati¢s, from the right fide of thefe places, terminate in 
the right fubclavain vein, without entering thé duffus thoracicus ; 
which, Iam certain, is thé café, by repeated diffections, though a 
new difcovery. If the blood be deprived of fuch a great quantity 
of coagulable lymph ; it is eafy to Conceive its texture will foon be 
confiderably broken down, and the foundation laid for feveral 
stievous and dangerous chronic difeafes. From hence, it muft ap- 
pear evideat, how neceffary it’ is for phyficians to prevent infarctions 
or accumulations in the vifcera, which the prefent inconfiderate 
practice of adminiftering preparations of lead, large dofes of opium, 
Hemlock; and other riarcoti¢ arid poifonovis: itiedi¢inés, muft con- 
fantly produce.’ | | , 
In the management of children, Dr. Rowley is too fanciful. 
He is too much an enemy to cold, and is totally wrong in fup- 
poling that giving emetics, or ‘ tofling children about,’ can 
peosipoe the watery head. | He ought to have known that the 
ydrocephalus is a conftitutional difeafe, | | ) 
. Previous to the examination of particular foods, our author 
{peaks of idiofyncracy, that ftate of body peculiar to each, 
which extraéts wholefome nutriment from foods of oppofite 
qualities, or js differently nourifhed by a diet apparently the 
fame. Dr. Rowley then confiders comprchenfively, but dif- 
tiny, the qualities of every. different kind of aliment, and 
gives more information; ina fhorter compafs, than we remem- 
ber to haye feen. .The extent of his inquiries, and the judg- 
ment of his remarks, deferve particular commendations We 
find fcarcely any thing particularly new; but few peculiar, ot 
stron¢ous; opinions; and much ufeful inftruction, 
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The Tochn of Britannia; with a novel Plan for a Clap site | 


Army. By Fohn Stewart, thé Traveller. Sve. 2s. Owen. 1794. 


Svtond Peal ot the Tocfin of Bri. itannia; or, Alarm Bell of Britons ; 
avith Plans of National Armament, and National Defence. Ade 


“dr effed to the Brit: ih Yeomanry. By Fohn Stewart the" Traveller, 


80. gr. Owen. 1794. 


FOHN Stewart, whofe works we have oben’ although perhaps in in. 


vain, attempted to review fa.as to give an .account.of the cons 


tents of them, is.one of thofe political miyftics, who may form a: 


fmall feét like Swedenbourg, but whofe-.writings will always. remain 
a fealed book to the niiten, In his former works we. were often 
as unable to underftand the means as to. difeoyer the end. , Im the 
prefent, as he has defcended a few. degrees.from . that vaft height 
which rendered him invifible to ‘human eyes, we think we can trace 
a purpofe, and gue{s at an intention. Not that we would be thought 
fully to comprehend ail that is laiddown in thefe pamphlets. Far be 
it from: us to pretend to what few men-shing they underftand, and 
what no man, we believe, afually does. All that we mean is, that. 
John, Stewart thinks the nation is.in danger, and he here propofes a 
remedy. if we can make out what he means by dafger, and what 
he propofes as a remedy, we fhall be fatisfied with our fagacity. 

- He infottis us, in the beginning of his work, that © Bnefand is 
the only country in which he ‘has ‘met with Yoral snton, exalting 
ans to the moft elevated ftate of civilization’—a complimenty from 
fo great 2 traveller, which is highly flattering. He thinks, too, that 
2 very confiderable mafs of the community ts tending towards pit- 
FeGtability, a fomething which * he firft found out,’ ‘but whether it 
mean perfection, ot only the road to perfection, he no where pofi- 
tively decidés. He next proceeds to inform “us, that one danger'is 
from the parliamentary demagoguesand out-door revolutionifts, for 
whom he has no mercy, and whofe fpeeches cannot be fead ‘ witli- 
out feeling the moft violent /oafms of indignation.’ ‘Happy, may 
we not fay, is it for reviewers, who tuft read all fpeeches and all 
pamphlets, that they are not fubje@ to «age refentments !> 
The lower clafs of demagogues he leaves to the * wife:and pihilof- 
phic verdi& of a Britith jury, marking the Clear demarcation of fedi- 
tion and inftruétion.’ He next falls upon the fociety ofthe liberty 
of the prefs, who, ‘ had their intention been conformable to their 
pretenfions, would not have been wholly occupied 1 in the peoeetiae 
of bill-ftickers, and preachers of fedition.’ 

P. 7. § It may be aiked by fome well-meaning A eokeet of thefe 
focieties, wh fe benevolent difpofition has been duped by the fo- 

I | phiftry 














minds to be enlightened, if ora/ and /criptural politics ‘are not to be 
4ddreffed to them? T anfwer, by Sunday-fchools, by the writings 


of inguifitive philofophy, calculated to prevent the precipitancy of © 


aétion, by the pro and con confiderations of good and evil, infepa- 
rable from all inftitutions; fuch reafoning repreffés paffion, and 
increafes thought and refleétion, the true clue for graduating refor- 
mation, which leads predicament on to per fedtability !’ 


After a fhort account of what the French have done, we come to” 


Mr. Stewart’s Plan; which is, that the offenfive operations of war 
fhall immediately ceafe. All this is very intelligible, whether we 
agree to it or not; but he recommends a manifefto to be iffued by 
the confederate powers.- We queftion if the French, whofe lan+ 
ouage has lately advanced rapidly towards the obfcure; ever pub- 
lifhed any thing like it. ‘Fhe eat my po is a firfficient fpeci- 
men. The intelligent few may read the whole. 

P. 12. ¢ In the facred name of univerfal good, enlightened by 
the‘intellizence of progreffive truth, fenfible that all modes of being 
are co-exiftent and co-effential ‘parts of one great integer, whofe 
energies operate in their refpective fpheres, communicable in moti- 
val influence, but incommunicable in motival direction *, render- 
ing thereby every {phere the final and independent dire¢tor of its 
own collective energies, to produce the greateft quantity of good to 
felfand nature in time and eternity, meafured by and related to the 
circumference of its own orbit ; we, the potentates of Europe, look- 
ing upon ourfelves as the central and proteéting energy of the fen- 
itive fphere of exiftence, by this manifefto make known the purity 
of our intentions, and the expanfion of ur confcience, enlightened 
by the knowledge of itfelf,’ &c. &c. &c. 

His plan with refpeét to Great Britain is this. de propofes that a 
conftitutional army be formed of all men of property; the qualifi- 
cation of a volunteer to be an acre of land, a houfe, or sool. in 
effeéts; thofe individuals whofe fum might exceed, are to have the 
privilege to guarantee a volunteer for every exceeding fum of quali- 
fication he pofleffes, or twenty acres of land; an oath to be admi- 
niftered to maintain the prefent conftitution prattically and theoreti- 
cally, till the moft evident majority of the people fo qualified fhould 
teltify their defire to reform it. ‘This plan, he thinks, will produce 
a force of 400,000 men, andthe defence of the ifland would no 
longer be trufted to mercenary foldiers. But this {cheme, infallible 
as he thinks it, muft not be extended to Scotland or Ireland, * be- 
caufe thought and refle&tion has not yet aflimilated them to the Bri- 


~teee 








” ; 


* * The higher energies of nature, e. g. the fun may motivate a man to walk 
out, but cannot direct his road. Again, the head may motivate the attitude of 
the leg, but it cannot dire its.circulation to prever t an ulcer or abfcefs. The 
fwal or diseQive energics are inherent in ali moces of being.’ 
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phiftry of demagogues, the infects of contingency, how are plebeian - 
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tith charaéter.’ Thefe kingdoms are'to be protected by the Britith 
force, or, if they are refractory, thrown off altogether! 

Having propofed this plan, Mr. Stewart purfuesiit through amaze 
of bewildering ideas, in which he perpetually rings the changes on 
¢ perfeftability, retrogradation, inveftigatory, irrefiective, predica. 
mental energy, optimacy, pefimacy, plebocracy, heterogeneity,’ &c. and 
a multitude of other barbarous words and combinations ; concluding 
at laft with the following, which, confidering the {pecimens we have 
already given, is certainly no anti-climax ! 

P. 51. * I am the democrat of nature, and view the perfeétabilj 
of mankind at its moft elevated point, on the fcale of intelleé (where 
the optics of the political democrat cannot reach), but I look down 
at the fame time to the low point of predicament and thoughi gives 
me fagacity to graduate the fcale of union; and when a conftitu. 
tional armament fhall have placed props to the fabric of the confti- 
tution, to guard it from-the outrage of fanatical innovation, I will 
then boldly and confidently work hard to repair it, as the only matrix 
or afylum of the higheft comprehenfible and final energy: of exit. 
ence of this {phere, progreflive intellect.’ : | 

The fecond Peal of this Tocfin recommends to the Contftitutional 
Society to read all the author’s works, of which he gives the fol- 
lowing character: * Thefe works, that from the magnitude of their 
truths, form the epoch of intellectual exiftence, are too abfrufe to 
be generally underftood, fo that their influence or efficacy willbe 
refiricted to reflective minds, to call thought, and not the will, into 
action, to develope human capability, and mark its progrefs towards 
perfeétability.— He recommends to the French to re-eftablifh a 
French prince by the aid @f foreign troops, for while there is one 
French citizen in arms, there can be no peace or government in 
France; but we truft our readers have had enough of Mr. Stewart's 
plans, and fhall, therefore, by way of donne douche at parting, in- 
form them, ‘that he has taken no fmall pains to prove that one of 
the beft tribunals in England, and one of the moft wonderful wheels 
in the mechanifm of Britifh policy, is the cuftom of fending an im- 

ertinent fellow—zo Coventry / 


Authentic Copies of the Correfpondence of Thomas Fefferfon, Ef. 
Secretary of State to the United States of America, and George 
Hammond, Efy. Minifter Plenipotentiary of Great Britata, on the 
Non-execution of exifting Treaties, thedelivering the Frontier Poft, 
and on the Propriety of a commercial Intercourfe between Great 
Britain and the United States. Parts I. and I], 8vo. 25. 60 
each. Debrett. 1794. 


The publication of thefe papers is high feafonable, though no 


objects for our criticifm. Whoever wifhes exaétly to afcertain the 
merits of the difpute between this country and America, whe 
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truft, will not proceed farther than the exchange of explanations, will 
nnd in thefe papers the moft ample and fatisfaétory documents. 
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in The Magic Lantern ; or, Les Ombres Patriotiques. 40. 15. 6d. 

. Owen. 1794. 

d A very proper title; the objeéts are diftorted, and the fhowman 

. talks nonfenfe. : 

¢ The Retrofpel ; or, Reflections on the State of Religion and Politics 
in France and Great Britain. By the Rev. Fohn Owen, A. M. 

Fellow of Corpus-Chrifti College, Cambridge. 8vo, 25. 6d. 

; Cadell. 1794- 

The political crimes of the French, but more particularly that 


dereliction of religious principle which has been attributed to them, 
have here met with moft fevere and pointed animadverfion. It is 
not difficult, however, to perceive, that, in many parts of his fub- 
je@, the author has relied rather- on fplendid language than folid 
reafoning, and that he has funk deeply into the vulgar tide of po- 
pular prejudices. ’ Had Mr. Owen been a difpaffionate writer, we 
fhould have attended with pleafure to his arguments; but he has 
entered the lifts on a particular fide, and has pleaded the caufe more 
like an advocate who avails himfelf of every advantage, than like a 
philofopher, defirous only of difcriminating truth, > 


The Cafe of Libel, the King v. Fohn Lambert and others, Printer and 
Proprietors of the Morning Chronicle : with. the Arguments of Coun- 
Jel, and Decifion of the Court, on the general Queftion, * Whe- 
ther the Special Fury, frft firuck ayd reduced, according to the 
Statute, faall be the Fury to try the WJue joined between the Par- 
ties?’ 8v0, 15.6d. Debrett. 1794. 


This trial was for an Advertifement from the Society for Political 
Information held at Derby, July 16, 1792, which appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle, Dec. 25, fame year. After long and learned 
pleadings, the jury brought in a verdiét of * Guilty of publifhing, 
but with no malicious intent,’ which being refufed as no verdict, 
they found a general verdi€@t, xoT GUILTY. 

The reader wilf find here the pleadings, with refpeé to juries, 
which determined that the firft fpecial jury, ftruck and reduced 
according to law, muft try the iflue joined between the parties. For 
thefe we muft refer to the pamphlet, which appears to be a corre 
record of what paffed. Appended:is an extract from Sir John Haw- 
Kins’ Englifhman’s Right. 

Obfervation: on the Rights and Duties of Furors, in Cafes of Libel, 


occaftoned by fome late Verdiés. By a Barrifter at Law. 8vo. 
1s. Robinfons, - 1794. 


The author of this traét obferves, that fuch verdicts as * Guilty 
ef publithing only’— Guilty of publithing the pamphlet in quef- 
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* tion’—‘ Guilty of publifhing without any_ criminal intent,’ wo 

never have been given if the juries had clearly underftood either the 
law upon the fubjeét generaily, the late aét of parliament with refpeé 
to it, or the proper meaning of theirown terms. The objeét, there. 
fore, of this publication, is ta explain the fubject ina plain and 
familiar manner, which may be intelligible to perfons of ordinaiy 


education and underitanding. This, we think, he has executed fo — 


happily as to leave jurors wholly inexcufable, fhould they, from any 
motives, affect to mifunderftand their duty. We have feldom in. 
deed met with a law treatife better calculated to enlighten the public; 
and as the author has been careful to omit every topic, however 
popular at prefent, which has no neceffary connexion with the fub- 
ject, we truft he has furnifhed a Faryman’s’ Guide, wh-ch men of all 

rties will be equally defirous to recommend. 

The following obfervations upon Mr. Fox’s libel bill are not 
among the leaft important : 


‘ The preamble of the aé in queftion recites, that doubts had 
arifen whether it were competent to the jury, in cafes.of libel, to 
give their verdict upon the whole matter’ in iffue. We have feen 
that, of the whole matter in iffue, the only two points on which fuch 
doubts had arifen, were thofe of the nature of the publication, and 
the intention of the defendant. The aét now declares, that the jury 
may ‘now give their verdi¢t upon the whole; and forbidsithe judges 
to require or direét them to find a defendant guilty, nrerfély on the 
proof of the publication and of the fenfe afcribed to it in the inau- 
endoes. It has therefore enlarged the jurifdiétion of the jury, and 

_ abridged the jurifdiGtion ofghe judge. But, in abridging the junif- 
diction claimed by the judy@s, it has, perhaps, with more than necef- 
fary caution, provided againft their being deprived alfo of that gene- 
ral power which law and reafon require that they fhould have, in 
cafes of libel as in all other criminal cafes ; namely, that of point; 
ing out to the jury the matters which are fubmitted to them to try; 
of fumming up, and making obfervations upon, the evidence; of 
fhewing how that applies to the different matters in iffue ; and, laftly, 
of giving, when they think it neceflary or proper, their opinion to 
the jury upon the whole of the cafe. Left-therefore it might be 
imagined that the aét was intended to deprive the judges of this ua- 
queftionable power, it is provided, by the fecond fection of theact, 
that, on every fuch trial, the judge #al/, according to his difere- 
tion, give his opinion and direétion to the jury on the matter im iffue, 
in like manner as in other criminal cafes. 

* Upon this claufe I. muft, in the firft place, beg leave, with 
great deference, to obferve, that it appears to me to contain nothing 
that is ‘compulfory with refpeé to the duty of the judge. The word 
fiall is employed ; but that is not neceffarily compulfory in its mean- 

ing, and may be either fo or not, according to the context. Here 

it is explained by the context to be according to his difexetion. 
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‘In the next place, this claufe is not.reftrained to the fingle quef- 
tion. of the nature of the publication, but to the metter in iffue, 
which comprehends a// the points enumerated above. The claufe 
therefore apparPatly means only to referve to the judge a power 
which exifted in him before, in like manner as in other criminal 
‘cafes; but the fuppofition of compulfion would imply this incon- 
fiftency, that a dyty-is forcedupon the judge which never was denied 
to him. 

‘ Thirdly, this fuppofition would, in my humble opinion, alfo im- 
ply either a great overfight or inconfiftency in the framers of this 
act of parliament. The intention of the legiflature undoubtedly was 
~ to leave the queftion of libel to the jury; and the only rational prin- 
ciple on which the aé for this purpofe can be imagined to proceed, 
is, that it is a queftion of that nature which the jury are perfectly 
able and competent to underftand, and exclufively the proper per- 
fons to determine. Would it not then be a ftrange imconfiftency, 
that the fame legiflature which declares a jury the only perfons com- 
petent to decide fuch a queftion; which takes it from the judges 
entirely, and which gives it independently and exclufively to the 
jury alone; fhould at the fame time have confidered a jury as fo 
unfit to underftand it, that they could not be fafely left to the com- 
mon affiftance which the judge, according to his difcretion, give. 
them upon all other occafions, but that it fhould be necefiary befides, 
even to¢gompel the judge to deliver to them his opinion ? 

‘In making thefe obfervations, Lam very far irom prefuming to 
arraign the juftice of the conftruétion I allude to, of the claufe in 
queftion. I take the liberty of fuggefting them by the way only as 
doubts for the confideration of thofe to whom it properly belongs to 
determine queftions of this kind, either in courts of Jaw in the firit 
inftance, or finally in parliament. I have been led to make them 
only to have an opportunity of obviating certain confequences Which 
jurors might be apt to infer from fuch a conftruétion of the aét,. 
although judges themfelves neither mean nor apprehend it fhould be 
attended with fuch confequences. May it not very poflibly hap- 
pen, that jurors, having been fo long accuftomed to confider the 
queftion of libel as a matter of law; and finding that the judges are 
{till Jound to declare their opinion upon it, may ftill conceive them- 
felves in fome degree reftrained in the exercife of their dwn judg- 
ments? In this view, I cannot help thinking it neceflary to inform 
jurors, that this conftruction, whether well or ill founded, will make 
no alteration as to their jurifdiction ; and that whatever may be the 
opinion of the judge, with refpect to the nature of a publication in 
‘#eafe of libel, the jury are in no way whatever intended to be con- 
trolled in the exercife ‘of their own. The act referves to the judge 
‘the power of giving his opinion in that, in like manner as in other 
‘criminal cafes, andinno other manner. But that opinion is not an 
opinion upon a matter of law; it is am opinion ypon a matter of 
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common underftanding. As the opinion of a wife and u ight man, 
§t is entitled to be heard with attention, and treated with refpeét | 
‘but however it may a/// the jury in forming their judgments upon 
the queftion, let them always keep in mind, that their final judg. 
ment upon it, their verdiét, muft be their own; ; mutt be their own 
opinion, their own internal conviction.’ . 


‘To render the whole more ufeful, a copy of the new libel bill ; is 
appended.—T his pamphlet is attributed to the pen of a rey cele. : 
brated and éloquent barrifter. ~ 


a. Sermon to Crowned Heads. By a Br itif—ft Layman. Bre. i, 
Jordan." 1794. ~ it 

‘ The anthior of the following difcouirfe, fays, the Adyertifement 
prefixed to this publication, having obferved, that’ though large 
fums of money are paid to chaplains in this country, fof the religi: 
ous inftruétion of kings, they rarely procure a plain and ‘faithful 
fermon in return; and judging, from common appearahces, that 
crowned heads in other parts of the world are but little better treated, 
he determined to fummon all the monarchs now living, to his own 
houfe, and give them a fermon gratis. He was not, indeed, defired 
by them to print it; but that fo extraordinary an occurrence may be 
the lefs liable to rhifréprefentation, and as fome uncrowned perfons 
may perhaps like to read what they could not hear, the difcourfe 
makes its appearance.’ 4: : 


From the ludicrous complexion of this introduétion, we were 
led to expect fomething of the humourous and fatirical caft ; but ij 
this our expc¢tations were not anfwered. 


Subftance of Lord Mornington’s Speech. in the Houfe of Commons, on 
Tuefday, Fanuary i 1794, on @ Motion for an Addvéfs to his 
Majc/ly, at the Commencement of thé Seffions of Par liament. Svs, 
3s. Debrett. 1794. 


Parliamentary fpeeches cannot be confidered as objects of criti- 
cifm. It is fufficient to fay, that this fpeech illuftrates and combines 
all the arguments in favour of the war; the noble author has availed 
himfelf of the moft authentic hiftorical documents, and contends, in 
a very able and acute manner, for the continuance of the war, 
and the condué of adminiftration. .The horrors and anarthy of 
the French nation, for the laft twelve months, are depicted in juft 
colours; and the warmth difplayed in cenfitffig theit contempt of 
religion, cannot be too mucli commended. ” 


Objedtions fo the War examined and refuted. Fine a Fr iend | to Peate. 
: 8vo. 15,6d. Debrett. 1793. 


‘If, fays this writer, in our reafonings upon the fubject of the 
prefent war, we would. avoid error, it is neceflary to keepin con- 
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Jormer wars, as to have little in common with them but the name. 
Tnevery period of the world, {fates have been obliged to refort te 
hoffilities'to repel ambition, to refift injuttice, to preferve religion 
or independence. Anenemy of a new kind has lately rifen up— 
ene-who fights not merely to fubdue tates, but to diffolve fociety—- 
‘not to exend empire, but to fubvert goxernment—npot to introduce 
a particular religion, but to extirpate all religion. The principles 
which lead to fuch confequences are not perhaps entirely new; but 
st is alike new and alarming to fee them acquire fuch an influence 
as to be able, by the aid of the French revolution, to direct the force 
of a country like France, and to turn that force again{t the whole 
‘world. In the natural impulfe which leads to refiftance for the fake 
of prefervation, and in the union which arifes from a fenfe of com- 
mon danger, may be found the true principle of the war, and of the 
extenfive alliances by which it is fupported.’ 


The political compleétion of this publication is here pretty evi- 
dent. The author, though refpectable as a writer, is, however, 
‘very deftitute of originality, and appears to have gleaned all his ideas 
from the parliamentary fpeeches of Mr. Pitt and others, who, im 
the laft feffion of parliament, refifted the arguments in favour of ap 
immediate termination of the war. ‘The ‘ future repofe and fecu- 
rity of Europe,’ the ftale queftion of * who are we to treat with? 
and fo forth, are the principal topics difcuffed, and to thefe every 
man of Common fenfe is provided with a ready aniwer. 


A Difcour fe on the Condu of the Government of Great Britain in 
Re/ped to Neutral Nations. By Charles Lord Hawkefbury, Sve. 
2s. 6d. Debrett. 1794. 


This difcourfe was written by Charles Jenkinfon, efq. (now lord 
Hawkeibury) in 1757, and is reprinted, to prove that government 
have aéted rightly jn their conduct towards the neutral ftates, who 
have ‘efufed to join in the confederacy againft France. The occa- 
fion of its firft publication was the republic of Holland affifting 
France with naval and military ftores, when we were at war with 
the latter. His lordfhip’s fentiments are delineated with great abi- 
lity; and appear perfeétly confiftent with the law of nations, as then 
underftood; ‘but whether equally confiftent with the invafion of 
Portugal in 1762, by the French and Spaniards, with the late’ at- 
tempts to engage Genoa, Denmark, &c. and with the notions now 
held by’ politicians, on the rights of neutral ftates, is a queftion 
which we could have wifhed that had been difcuffed in an Appen- 


dix. ’ 
\\Obfervations on the Condué of Charles Fox, and his Oppofttion, in zhe 
\'0 lat Seffions of Parliament. By a Suffolk Frecholder. $vo. 1s. 6d. 
Richardfon.' 1794. 
The conduét of the friends of French liberty, and of Mr. Fox 
and the oppofition, are brought together here, rather unfairly ; and 
“* 1 | cenfured 
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cenfured with more afperity than ability. Abufive epithets are dif: 
gufting in all difputes, particularly fo when brought int fupport of 
common-place declamation. The Suffolk Freeholder has a good 


caufe, and he may be in earneft ; but he is no conjuror. 


The Canfes-of the Enormities lately committed by «Frenchmen, invefii- 
gated, and a Remedy propofed. 8vo. 25.. 64” Debrett. 1794, 


The mode by which this writer iavefigates is not very favourable 
to accuracy of conclufion. From along, but fuperficial furvey of 
the progrefs of the French revolution, in which the ixtrigues of 

arties are not taken into the account, he infers, that although the 
French have been driven to madne/s, all they have done is perfectly 
natural and correfponding to their fituation. His great partiality to 
the Briffotine faction is a proof that heis not fo well acquainted with 
the hiftory of parties as to imvefiigate with fairnefs. After making 
every allowance for French enormities, he propofes a remedy ; that 
Great ‘Britain, and her allies, offer peace to France, When our 
armies and fleets have retired, and when plenty has flowed into the 
ports of France, Frenchmen, he thinks, will at the fame time lay 
down their arms. 


Lettre d’un Francais a un. Anglais fur les Opinions Politiques, at 
la Paticulierement fur celle de la Souverainté dy Peuple. vo. 
6d. Booker, 1793. 
The ufual arguments againft a pure republic are here urged with 

confiderable force ; but we cannot leap from that, back to the old 

conttitution of France, which the author feems inclined to do. « He 
is, however, no friend to tyrannic abufes. 


Refiexions fur le Procéts de la Reine, par une Femme. 80. 1s: 

Elmfly. 1793. 

This vindication of the unfortunate Maria Antoinette is certainly 

written with great feeling; but we have our doubts as to its impat* 
tiality. 

The former and prefent State of the Public Offices in this Kingdom 
including the Officers of his Majefty’s Treafury, Exchequer, Pop- 
mafter General, Secretaries of State, Admiralty, Army, and pas 
Pay- Offices, aid all the fubordinate Naval Departments: 
Tables of the eftablif: red Fees received in moft of the jaid Offices, a 
in fundry other Departhents. Sve. 4s. Rivingtons. 1794 
This is in fome refpects an improvement upon the reports of the 

commiffioners, noticed in our Review for April. An index.and 

tables of fees are added; and it is, confequently, a more convenieat 

‘book for reference. 
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POETICAL 
Puckinfield Lodge, a Poem, in two Cantos. 410, 1s. Stockdale, 
1793: . 

Poems founded. upon local defcription are generally good to be 
read only upon the place, except the {pot has the good fortune to 
_be claflic ground, orthe writer to be poffefled of fuperior powers, 
The verfes before us are intended as a compliment to the late and 
prefent pofleffor of the feat they celebrate ; and the Godde/s of Tafte, 
who has infpired the firft with his defign of building the lodge, is 
confoled for his lofs by the Graces, who beg leave to introduce to 
her his fucceffor. ; 

The plan, our readers will perceive, is not generally interefting; 
the verfes are not remarkable either for excellence or defect: the 
following lines may_give a fufficient {pecimen : 

* Spread to the fight, by Nature’s pencil drawn, 
Appear gay woods, and inlets of the lawn, 

A varied charm, a cultivated flope, 

The boon of plenty, all the peafants’ hope, 

A fable gloom the mountain feems to throw, 
Imbrowns the fteep, and fhades the glen below ; 

, The meads conceal’d, the harmlefs cot unfeen, 
Light curves the f{moke above th’ embofom’d green ; 
Loofe gales arife, the fhadows up the fteep 
Skim on light wing, and o’er the vallies {weep ; 
Then fhines the fky, with filver light o’erfpread, 
Foams the white rock, and falls the loud cafcade ; 
Rills catch the luftre, ftreams refplendent run, 

And print their waves with many a downward fun.’ 


4 Ballad on the Death of Louis the Unfortunate : after the Manner of 
Chevy Chafe. A Defeription of the Appearance of Marie Antoi- 
nette’s Ghoft before the Convention. 4 Sonnet on the French Atheift- 
ical Motto, * Death is an eternal Sleep ;* and an Ode to Great 
wefs. 4to. 2s. Briftol, Norton. 1793. 


‘ God profper long our noble king, 
And blefs this happy ifle : 
A mournful tragedy I fing, 
Which Paris did defile,’ &c. &c &c. . 

As this an attempt at the pathetic, or isthe manner of Chevy Chafe 
fuited to the dignity of grief? ¢ I'll rhime you fo, fays Touchftone, 
eight years together ; dinners, andé fuppers, and fleeping hours ex- 
Cepted.’ | 

In the appearance of Marie’s Ghoft, the author is rather more 
fuccefsful ; but ftill, too much of the namby pamiby, 
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_Gymnaftica Democratita ; or, Liberty-Games ; as intended to hayg 


been folemnized laff Winter in London, by a Troop of Gymnofo phifs, 
from the Facobine School in Paris ; with the favourite Entertain. 
ment of Muzzle and Chain ; as exhibited there with great Applaufe; 
and a Piece, never to be performed here, called the Forefters, N 
which is added, Boilean’s “Ode contre les Augleis,. tn the Time of 
Cromwell, . With an Englifh Tranflation, by way of Retort Cours 
teous. By Callen Malleus. 8vo. 25.6d. Walker. 1793. 


When an author lays out fo much wit as is here expended upon 
the title- -page and table of contents, it may be reafonably feared he — 
will fall fhort of that commodity in the body of the work. The | 
Sun of this whimfical performance, far we cannot call it by any 
higher name, chiefly confifts “in the idea that the feet were become 
tired of carrying the body, and infifted on being uppermoft, iac- 
cording to the new rights of man, preached by the French reform. 
ers. ‘This thought is “purfued through a good deal of nonfenfe and 
ribaldry, enlivened with a gleam of. very coarfe low humour. The 
French miffionaries of freedom are thus caricatured ; 


¢ Methought I beheld, of true Gallican grin, 

Three {pectre- like varlets come capering in; 

Firft {craping two ftrings of an old broken fiddle, 

find tripping to th’ twang of his own tweedle, tweedle, 

Came a Zany, whofe tricks and grimaces betray’d 

The lightnefs, alike of his heel, and his head ; 

Next enter’d a fhadowy foup-meagre chap, 

With no fhoes to his feet, and cockade in his cap, 

Who, with pipe at his lips, vented gay from his maw, 

The croakings of hunger thro’’many a flaw, 

In a craz’d kind of mufic; with chemical art, 

To his own rare amufement refining his imart, ‘ 

‘The complaint of his guts to th’ content of his heart; 

While a third in the rear, with his trowfers {0 torn, 

So dufty, fo fufty, the bones you’d have fworn 

Had indeed “ burft their cearments,”’ part hanging akout 
him, . | 

Like poor ragged mutton’s, and part gone without him ; 

Bawl’d the French yankee- doodle—loud Ca ira, Ca ira! 

And his large timber fhoes thump’d with dreadful eclat, 

When the mufic bid ceafe, he feditious began 

His fet fpeech on the Rights, and new Duty of Man; 

Declaring him ‘ free, or in this mode, or th’ other, 

‘To move his machine from one place to another ; 

Like the fandy fea-crab, to go fide-ways, fuppofe, 

His ftern direct foremoft, or follow his nofe; 

Walk either or neither end up, or, in fine, » 

Roll along like a hedge-hog, juft as he’d incline; 
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*T was his privilege rightful, and {uch to maintain, 
Was a glorious caufe, truly worthy of men!’ 


We cannot but wonder, however, that our author fhould chufé 
to compare the French Ca ira-to the Ameriean Yankey Doodle of 
famous memory, which, though at firft given as a word of reproach, 
bears an ominous import to an Englifhman, as it cannot but make 
him reflect, how often this country has been obliged to pay the piper. 
There are feveral other conceits in this ftrange farrago, alt to the 
purpofe of debafing the common people. We do not know in what 
clafs the author reckons thimfelf; but fure we are, he has no claim 
to the polifh or elegangevof the Corinthian capital. ' 


The Head and Limbs. A Fable. By Sir Fohn Ramfea. 4to. 15. 
: Harrifon. 1794. . “sg 
This fable, which, in fome refpeéts, refembles Acfop’s Ze/]y and 
members, arofe from the reflection that the head was by nature cal- 
culated to govern the body; erge, a limited ntonarchy is preferable 
toa republic. The familiar /hifting metre of La Fontaine is adopted, 
and with tolerable fuccefs; but we found no paffage that attracted - 
particular attention...’ | 


Verfes on the Inftallation of his Grace the Duke of Portland, Chan= 
cellor of the Univerfity: By George Somers Clarke, B. D. Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Oxford. ato. 6d.’ “Robinfons. 1793. 
A poetic exhortation to the duke of Portland, to approve him- 

felf worthy of the principles which Oxford has at all times inftilled 

into her fons, and to follow the fteps of his predeceffor, the earl-of 

Guildford. 


‘ Portland, like him, fhall, with domeftic, twine 
His academic bays; he fhall combine 

Each manly fenfe, each charity refin’d, 
Whate’er illumineés or exalts the mind, 

Each claffic art; and love and guard the grove, 
Where with the Miffes wont his youth to rove: 
Nor e’er unmindful of his laft beheft, 

Shall Innovation’s‘early courfe arreft ; 

Of Britain’s laws fhall guard each wife decree ; 
And all that Guildford was, himfelf fhall be.’ 


We beg leave to remind the author that falk cannot govern, an 
accufative \as it is made to do in the following line : 
‘ See mad rebellion fa/k a neighbouring land.’ 
The Brityh Patriot, to his Fellow Citizens. A Poem. Part the 
Fir, gto. 15, Knight end Triphook. 1794, 
This is a fong to the fame tune with the foregoing, as far as re- 


probation of the French revolution goes, but with far more fenfe 


and moderation, and much better (though not excellent) poe 
The following lines, which begin the poem, are {pirited ; sis 


* While 
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¢ While Faction waves her banners, undifinay’d; 
And fcarce conceals, half-drawn, the rebel blade § 
While, falfe and faithle{s, to_her ftandard run, F 
In perjur’d tribes, the ruin’d, the undone: 
Where is the true-born Briton, but muft feel 
_ His arm, inftinétive, grafp the vengeful fteel! 
Who then are they, who with infulting hand, 
Hurl at a parent’s heart the flaming brand ; 
Excite revolt; and in a treas’nous page, . 
Pour forth the torrent of unhallow’d rage ?’ 

We would beg leave to afk, however, whiat is the difference bes 
tween ruined and pndenson Toke who are fond of alliteration, may. 
think the following couplet affords a happy inftance of it : 

¢ There ona central altar, fixed as fate, 
Stands thé triumphant triad of the ftate.’ 


He goes on to draw a picture of the happinefs of the Englith 
peafaat in which we wifh one line correéted, as it can hardly be: 
pronounced without breaking the reader’s teeth : 


© Safe in his thatch-clad caftle’s facred bound.’ 


The author, with a generous and manly warmth, profeffes him- 
felf a friend to genuine and rational freedom, and acknowledges the 
hopes he had conceived from the beginning of the French revolv- 
tion, till 
where’er he gaz'd, 

Blood ftreamed in tides, and flames unceafing blaz’d. 


The author feems, by the following lines, to have been perfonally 
acquainted with the princefs of Lambaile, a circumftance not wants 
ing to increafe the commiferation which her fate muft infpire : 


‘ Whilft thus th’ infatiate damon’s ceafelefs toil, 
. With murder’d millions fteeps the reeking foil ; 

While, join’d to widows’ fhrieks, and orphans* cries, 

Deep, gafping groans call vengeance from the fkies : 

While loud, difcordant notes of varied woe 

Shake Heav’ n’s own {pheres, a nd the world below: 

What found, diftin¢tive, ftrikes my ftartled ear ? 

Whofe is that well-known, dying voice I hear ?— 

Tis her’s—Lambale’ s—fpare, montters,fpare my friend ? 

That groan was death—’tis paft—her torments end— ° 

But vengeance lives—tho’ flumb’ring for a time, 

Soon fhall the Four 'd, purfue th’ infernal crime. 

Juft Heav’n !=Fierce female furies fann’d the flame ? 

With tyger fangs they tore her mangled trame : 

With frantic yells, each wav’d a reeking part ; 

Drank her warm blood, and gnaw’d her panting heart.’ 
This little poem concludes with an apoftrophe to Mr.: Fox, and 
| 
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to the duke of Portland; both of whom he wifhes to enlift among 
the fupporters' of the meafures of government. 

The gods gave ear, and granted half his prayer, 

The reft, the winds difperfed in empty air. 


The Triumph of Loyalty, A Poem. 4to. 25.6d. Lane. 1794. 
' The {cope of this poem is very extenfive indeed. It begins with 
the fall of the rebel angels—for want of loyalty; then the fall of 
Adam from the fame caufe: he then defcants upon the beauties of 
creation, and the bleffings of Providence, with the fcheme of re- 
demption ; all which heguftly fays ought to engage our obedience 
and love to God—and thence (dy a very ca/y tranfition, the right 
divine of kings being once allowed) he defcants upen the duty of 
loyalty to kings, and concludes with an invenavaaee the French, 
and the praifes of Mr. Pitt and our glorious coffftitution. His ar- 
gument, therefore, reduced to the form of a fyllogifm, ftands thus < 

‘ Every man owes to God implicit abedience. 

All kings are in all refpects equal with God : 

Therefore—we owe to all kings implicit obedience. 


. Now if there is any part in this fyllogifm which a caviller can 
pick a hole in, it muft be the minor, for the major is undoubted, 
and the conclufion fair and legitimate. So much for the logic of 
this author. With regard to his.poetry, we obferve he is not ftopped 
at the little difficulties which embarrafied Boileau and Prior; the 
latter of whom, in imitation of the former, exclaims : 


* Wortz! whe could mention in heroics Wortz?’ 


- Our author, without fuch apology, gives us the following elegant 
couplet : 

‘ There faded all the laurels of Femappe, 

And Dumourier' bewailed his dire map.’ 









We obferve, from thie quantity neceffary-to give to the name of 
Dumourier in the fecond line, that this champion of loyalty {corns 
the French too much to pronounce even their own proper names 
their way—But enough— | 


Claudite jam rivos i, fat prata biberunt— 
EAST INDIA AFFATRS., 


Bengal Sugar, Am Account of the Method and Expence of cultivat- 
ing the Sugar-cane in Bengal, €c. 8v0. 35. Debrett. 1793. 


_ This pamphlet is intended to prove the advantage of cultivating 
this article in the Eaft Indies, and the iniqiilily of the monopoly 
granted to our Weft Indian iflands. We regard all monopolies as 
hot only unjuft, but impolitic, and tending to the deftruétion of the 
monopolift himfelf. Yet we hefitate in pronouncing this priviledge 
of our Weft Indian iflands a monopoly; for many are the branches 
which nature herfelf has monopolized to the Eaft Indies; whereas, 
ifthe Weft were to lofe the fugar trade, ought they net at once.to 

be 
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be abandoned, as of no value whatever? But a rivalry might b& 
highly ufeful : and as, it remains dubious if the Eaft ‘Indies poffeg’: 
fuch a4vantiges as finally to excludé the Weft, we would’ rather 
affent to a trial; which, if found to threaten deftruction to the Wet 
Endian commerce, might be checkedintime.  .. 2 
The prefent author treats the fubje&.ably and practically, and we 
recommend his tract to thofe who are interefted in the fubje&. Pre- 
fixed is the following Advertifement ¢ 
¢ The following Letter may be confideréd ag a continuation of 
the Report upon Sugar, publithed by the Committee of the Court of 
Directors, on 2gth of February, 1792, finge the writer has purfued 
the line of inveftization therein exprefsly laid down. The produc. 
tion’ of it cannot fl to prove acceptable to the public, fince it de- 
velopes the cheapefé methods of cultivating fugar-cané, and manu- 
facturing the produce, ever yetmade known fo Europeans. 
On a fubjeét of fuch importance to this country, the public af 
large cannot be poffeft of too much nor of too early information; 
The fats detailed are indifputable, though fome of the caléulations 
appear erroneous.—Whether the writer's conclufions be well or ill 
founded, time and experience muft: demonftrate. In the mean while; 
thofe who are moft materially interefted in the eveng, may now have 
opportunity of taking timely mieafures for guarding againft the pro- 
bable confequences of this difcovery. : 
¢ The intelligent writer, for fome particular reafons: which no 
Jonger exift, wifhed this letter neither to be. printed’ nor circulated 
in manut{cript; but the friends to whom it came addreffed, confi- 
dering that their compliance with fuch injunétion would be a ma- 
nifeft injuftice to him, and moréover an injury to the Weft India 
proprietors, as well as to the Sierra Leone company, have -thonght 
it incumbent on them to fubmit it to the public ; trufting, it will 
be received as the production, currente calamo, of a géntleman im- 
tnerféd in extenfive bufinefs, and éntitled om that accont to candid 
allowance. The editor, in addition to 4 fimilar plea, has the wan 
of local téference to urge, in excufe for producing it fo imperfett 
‘to the reader. Rad 
‘ A few fhort explanatory notes nalPbcen fubjoined, and tables 
annexed of the weights and meafures commonly made ufe of in 
Bengal.’ a | 
The following extraéts are from the moft pointed parts of the 
work : . 

._*I hope I have urged enough, to produce the fame convic» 
tion. in every unprefiliced mind, that has long béen eye 0 
my own, the practicability of fupplying the Weft Indies from hence 
with their grand ftaple of fugar, at half the price it cofts the planter 
to raife it in thofe iflands ; or at leaft one-third lefs than the lowett 
aétual expence at which it can be cultivated and manufactured thet 
by flaves, under the prefent ftate. of things, By proving pra 
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think, no poflible objeétion can be-urged to the ability of Bengal to 
fupply Europe with ‘ugar cheaper than it can be furnifhed from the 
Wet Indies, fo far as the furplus produce extends beyond the home 
confumption :—and d think, the quantum of this furplus depends 
upon the will of government.’ 





¢ The prefent reftrictive laws for guarding the company’s exclu- 
five trade, prefent to us an extraordinary inftance of political incon- 
fiftency. In the Weft, Great Britain guards, with the utmoft jea- 
loufy, the trade of her colonies from any participation with foreign 
ftates. In the Eaft, thejewith equal vigilance, excludes her own 
fubjeéts from any fhare of the advantages of that commerce which 
her poffeffions afford to every other nation. To men of plain un- 
derftandings, who, like myfelf, view the queftion in a conimercial 
light only, it fhould feem, that, a fyftem of policy, which is calcu- 
lated for the promotion of national intereft in the weftern hemifphere, 
ought to be equally applicable to the eaftern, provided it is founded 
on juft and wife principles: and the uniform ftriétnefs with which” 
the navigation laws are adminiftered, leave us little doubt, that they 
have always been confidered as the grand fupport of our maritime 
ftrength, and the protection of our national commerce.’ 


‘ This fugar fhipped for Europe, would require 235 fhips of about 
400 tons burthen; and reckoning the crew at 25 men for each 
fhip, would create employment for 5865 Britifh feamen. 

‘ At the prefent price of Weft India Mufcovado fugar, it would 
fell in England for 80s. per cwt. which allowing, 10 per cent. 
wattage, is - - - £- 9,776,650 0° 
To which add the molaffes - - . 299,468 16 





‘ And we have no lefs than the fum of - £- 7,076,018 15 
realized in two years from an extended cultivation of 100,000 acres, 
by means of a loan not exceeding £.500,000, which is repaid in 
fix months with intereft, giving a land revenue, or rental, to Ben- 





gal of iugars. - i, “ . * 857,142 

to which add Calcutta cuftoms 4-per cent. on $,133,750 

maunds of gour, valued at 2 fugars per maund, is - 410,700 
ey - 


Sa:Rs. 1,267,842 





or fierling £. 147,914. 16s. 4d. per annum. A revenue to England 
of £. 1,270,603. 2s. 6d. fuppofing them admittéd on the fame terms 
as thofe from the Weft Indies, being 1§s. per cwt.» Arid, allowing 
*O per cent. waftage, a general. profit to Bengal of £. 1,240,656. 
§s. being the average value of the fugars in the Calcutta market. 
Do the revenue, merchants, feamen, and artificers of England, a 
yearly acceflion of £. 5,835,362. 10s. being the difference betweén 
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the Calcutta and Englifh prices; or whatever, the amount of tha 
difference may be. 

‘ But, as the profits arifing from the prefent high price of fugars 
would be much too great for any extenfive trade ; and as the natural 
effect of fo large an exportation from henee would be confidera. 
ble reduction of that price; I will take the felling price in England 
at 40s. per cwt. confident as I am, that Bengal ezn fupply Eig. 
jand with fugars at half the price which fhe is now obliged to pay 
for it to her Weft Indian colonies. The grofs fales, deduéting 
waftage, would then be £. 3,388,275. and the difference between 
the purchafes and fales, deduéting Englifh cuftoms, is £. 1,176,484, 
78. 6d. for the profit of the merchant, and the payment of freight, 
infurance, and charges on the tranfportation and fale.’ 


property, ought to crufii the progrefs of improvement in this coun 
try, and fetter the commerce of our own. Such a policy is unjuft 
to Bengal; ‘it is injurious to England; - and for what are thefe re. 
{triétions enforced ?—for the confervation of flavery! ‘To preferve 
and perpetuate the returns of Weft Indian eftates to a few monied 
men in England, is it right that they fhould have a national mono 
poly for the produce: and that the welfare and happinefs of millions 
fhould be immolated at the fhrine of a fy{tem founded on principles 
the moft abhorrent to humanity ? Ifthe Weft Indies cannot fupport 
their fugar plantations, under a competition with a country fo dif- 


tant as Bengal, they will foon become too burthenfome to be main- | 


tained much longer: for, leaving the expence of proteétion which 
they coft the nation out of the queftion, the exceflive prices to which 
their produce has rifen, mutt {peedily work its own remedy.’ 


The greater part of this tract confifts of tables and calculations 


which, though little interefting to the general reader, evince a com- 
plete practical knowledge of the fubjeét. | 


Obfervations on the Caufes of the prefent Difcontents of the Merchant, 
and other Inhabitants of the Itand of Bombay. Re/pedfully ad- 


dreffed to the Honourable Court of Directors, and Board of Cm- | 


trol. With a few Remarks, interefting to the Owners of Shipping 


employed by the Honourable Company. Svo. 1s. Innes. 179° 


Merchants form the worft of rulers, being not only guided by 
views of felf-intereft, but by the narroweft views of prefent felf in- 
tereft. If thefe obfervations be founded, the conduét of the Eaf 
Indian Company t0’this fettlement, is highly culpable ; but let the 
author explain the grievances. 

‘ From the time of the Romans, the weft coaft of India has al- 
ways been infefted by pirates. At no period was it ever poflible to 
put an end to their robberies before the prefent, when the great 
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‘ No confideration, in my humble opinion,’ for Weft Indian 7 
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power of the Englifh enables them to deftroy them for ever: and’ 
ftrange as it may appear to many in Europe; our flag is infulted ; 
{hips are captured; cargoes plundered ; their crews and oflicers mur; 
dered; and paffes, granted by a pufillanimous government, demanded 












































a by a fet of beings, who, though the tributaries of our allies, are the 
a outcafts of all India. If this is an unfair ftatement," let the owners 
nd of the Admiral Barrington, of London, now in the hands of the 
g- pirates ; and the Memorial of the Merchants of Bombay, which is 
ay before the court ef directors, and enumerates, at fome length, the 
g murders and robberies praétifed and tolerated withia thefe few months, 
n contradiét the affertion,’ 

4, 

ty ‘ Thofe depredators may be divided into three bands or claffes. 


The firft is compofed of a number of open boats, fome armed with 
a fingle gun, and others only with fmall arms, which cruize ‘fepa- 


n rately between Bombay and Surat, and from thence to Cambaye. 
1 Thefe only venture to attack: {mall ftragcling veffels. A fecond 
ft fquadron belongs to a pretty prince, whofe harbour is not above 
three or four leagues from Bombay light-houfe; in fight of which it 
e commonly cruizes, and intercepts the fmall country veffels that at- 
d tempt to go in or out for the purpofes of trade. A third, and that 
. the moft formidable and dangerous crew of pirates, have their ren - 
5 dezvous near the Vingoria rocks, not far from Goa; from whence 
7 they fally out, and attack all fhips they are able to mafter. It was 
‘ this fquadron that took the fhip Admiral Barrington. They are fub~ 


je& tga petty rajah, who is faid to be tributary to the Mahratta go: 
vernment at Poonah. A few months ago, a vakeel, or ambaflador, 
came to Bombay from this prince, or fome other chief of the pirates; 
h and had hardly left that place, when they attacked a country fhip 
which had a Bombay pafs on board, plundered her of the moft va- 
luable part of her cargo, murdered captain Hunter the commander, 
wounded fome of his officers, and afterwards turned her adrift. 
The only prince who feems to be at peace with us on this coaft, in 
good earneft, is Tippoo Sultaun.’ 


The remedies pointed out are thefe : 


* Firft, by giving to your marine one head inftead of four. 

* Secondly, Let that man be of an active, honeft, and ex; 
‘enfive turn of mind. 

* Thirdly, let him be only refponfible to yourfelves and the go- 
vernor-general. 
| ‘ Fourthly, double the pay of your marine officers, and abolith 
| convoy-money, and every impofition of that nature. 

* Fifthly, give them roving commiffions againft all piratical vef- 
fels on the coaft; and thus make it their intereft to put an end to an 
evil, which, while it exifts, isa reproach to the Britifh name, and 
highly detrimental to the honourable company’s interefts. 

f Laftly, let the ftrong language of truth, reafon, and juttice, 
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point out to the paifhwa, or whom elfe of the native princes it may 
concern, that the encroachments of the pirates will be no lone 
permitted ; and, if not immediately put an end to, will draw down 
the vengeance which their crimes deferve.’ 


Proceeding to another grievance, the author obferves : 


‘ The duties of the port are fix per cent. on goods imported jp 
Britifh, and ten per cent. on goods brought in foreign bottoms 
Many of the leffer merchants and fhopkeepers in the Bazar, as wel) 
as the owners of fhipping, were overftocked with marine ftores; 
when, inftead of heightening the duties on the importation, or tak. 
ing fome other ftep to raife the articles in queftion to a fair price, an 
order was fuddenly iffued, direéting a duty of twenty per cent, to 
be levied upon all the marine ftores in the ifland, which any perfon 
might attempt to export, even for their own ufe. 

. § The confternation excited by this celebrated edict, acted like the 
fhock of an earthquake, as may well be fuppofed, in a place which 
derives its profperity, wealth, and population, from no other eaufes 
than its commerce and fhipping. Like the famous Bofton port bill, 
or the compulfory loan decreed by the French convention, the one 
founded in ignorance, the other in tyranny, it was a {weeping law, 
which foared fo high as to be blind to all difcrimination; and had 
nearly produced the fame effeéis as the former. No retrofpect was 
had to the duties already paid on importation, and under the faith of 
which, fanétioned fince the time of Charles the Second, the mer: 
chants.had fo often fitted out their hips with their own ftores.. No 
regard was had to the marine ftores having been purchafed one, two, 
or three yearsago, or whether they had paid fix per cent. or ten pet 
cent. dyty to the company on landing, All bufinefs was nearly ata’ 

and. The merchant, and the feller of a pound of nails in the 
Bazar, faw themfelves in one moment, and without the leaft warn- 
ing, reduced to the hard neceflity of lowering the price of theit 
ftores one-fifth. Of the twenty per cent. one moiety, it is faid, was 
to go to the company ; and the other either to thofe who promul 
gated the law, or who were entrufted with its execution.’ 


A monopoly of provifions is alfo ftated, fo that the government 
forces the owners to pay for bad fhip provifions, forty per cent. mort 
than they would otherwife pay for good ! 


Mowtury CaTraLocGue, 


ROMAN C E. 


TD he wonderful Travels of Prince Fan-Feredin, in the Country of 
Arcadia, Interfperfed with Obfervatious, hiftorical, geographical, 
phyfical, critical, and moral. Trahflated ‘from the original French, 
12mo. 35. Evans. 1794. 3 | 
The author of this work excites ‘a pleafant and harmlefs laugh at 

the expence of love-fick fwains, and the poetical tribe of aie 
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There is much humour and {pifit in feveral parts of it. The account 
of the language of Arcadia partakes a good deal of the language of 
Swift : 

‘ There are two rules, which, above all, are very eflential; the 
firft is, to exprefs nothing plainly, but always with exaggeration, 
figure, metaphor, or allegory. In purfuance of this rule, we muit 
take great care to guard ourfelves againift faying, I love. This fig- 
nifies nothing; we muft fay, I am the victim of love; a fecret 
flame confumes me; | languifh night and day ; a fweet anguith 
preys upon me; and many other like expreifions. A lady is hand- 
fome, that is to fay, fhe effaces all that nature has formed moft 
beautiful; fhe is the mafter-piece of the gods; it is not poflibie to 
fee her without loving her ; fhe is the goddefs of beauty ; the mother 
of the graces; fhe charms all hearts; fhe is Venus, acknowledged 
by Love himfelf. , 

"¢ The fecond rule confifts in never uttering a word without one 
or more epithets. For inftance, it would be ridiculous to fay, love, 
indifference, regret; we muft fay, tender and paffionate love; cold 
and cruel indifference; mortal and piercing regret; ardent fighs ; 
profound and bitter grief ; enchanting beauty; {weet hope; proud 
difdain; contemptuous fcorn; and the more of thefe epithets there 
are in a phrafe, the more beautiful and the truer Arcadian it is. 

‘ As to the words which compofe the language, they are in very 
{inall number, and it is this which facilitates the learning of Arca- 
dian. The following are nearly ail’ Love, hatred, tranfports, de- 
fires, fighs, alarms, hopes, delights; pride, beauty, cruelty, in- 
gratitude, perfidy, jealoufy; I die, I languifh; felicity, defpair; 
the heart, the fentiments; charms, attractions, enchantment, rap- 
ture; complaints, forrows, anguifi; life and death ; happinefs, mif- 
fortune, deftiny, fate, barbarity; care, tenderneis, tears, vows, 
oaths; bloom and verdure; rivulets and meads; reveries, images 
and dreams; morn and eve. ‘Thefe are nearly all the words of the 
Arcadian language; there is nothing more to do, as | have obferved 
before, than to add to them various epithets, as f{Uft, tender, charm- 
ing, admirable, delightful, horrible, furious, dreadful, mortal, fuf- 
ceptible, mournful, profound, lively, ardent, fincere, perfidious, 
happy, tranquil, calm ; the following phrafes, efpecially, are moft 
couvenient. © What I cannot exprefs; what is not to be deferibed; 
which it is impoffible to conceive; which furpaffes all expreffion ; 
above all utterance, and beyond all imagination. This little col- 
lection affords matter for whole volumes in folio, written in the 
Arcadian tongue. There yet remains one obfervation to make, 
which is, that we muft take care that we join to our words none 
but fuitable epithets; for inftance, were we to fay, a dear and delight- 
ful diftrefs ; this would be a ridiculous and ill-matched expreflion.’ 


The readers of the old romances will recognife their acquaintances 
in 
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in other parts of this work, which, however, rather falls off in 
point, towards the clofe. No account is given of the original 


author. 
R°S. BL 1- Gc bo ce 4 


Thirteen Letters on various religious Subjects, recommended to the ferim 
ous Attention of devout Members of the Church of England. The 
Profits of thefe Letters to be appropriated to the clothing Jome poor 
Children of Eaft Dereham. 8vo. 25. Webfter. 1793. 

Thefe Letters, chiefly written by various authors, are colleéed 
by the editor, from the pious motive of procuring to the important 
fubjeéts of religion, a more favourable reception with the public. 
The fuperior excellence of the Chriftian religion, in general, the 
duty of complying with its divine precepts, the nature of the feveral 
facraments, with the obligations to a religious life, and the ever- 
lafting rewards attending it, are all defcribed in ftrong colons, 
and warmly recommended to the moft ferious confideration of 
mankind. While we highly applaud the defign of thefe va- 
rious Letters, in their feparate ftate, we cannot but approve 
of the falutary view with which they are collected into this pro- 
duction. 

A Sermon preached at Chrift-Church, Newgate-fireet, before the 
Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, Sheriffs, ‘and 
Governors of the Royal Hofpitals of the City of London, on St. 
Matthew's Day, Saturday, the 21ff of September, 1793. By the 
Rev. George Richards, M. A. 4to. 15. 1793. 

The contents of this difcourfe are well enough fuited to the 6e- 
cafion, but their publication we think an unneceflary meafure. 
The author dwells with great propriety on the neceffity of early re- 
ligious inftruction, and deprecates the mifchiefs of free-thinking in 
a manner becoming a minifter of the Chriftian religion, but we do 
not find thefe points urged either with ability or novelty in many 
inftances. 


The Three Woe Trumpets; of which the Firff and Second are already 
paft; and the Third is now begun ; under which the feven Vials 
of the Wrath of God are to be pourcd out upon the World. Being 
the Subfiance of two Difcourfes, from Rev. xi. 14, 15, 16, 17, 19) 
Delivered at the Chapel in Parliament-court, Artillery-ftrett, 
Biftopf{gate-freet, on February 3, and 24, 1793. By Elhanas 
Winchefter. 8vo. 1s. Parfons. 1793. 

The public have had many opportunities of judging of the com- 
pofitions of this writer. In this, which is the fecond edition, we 
do not difcover any new matter that requires mention. 
Tie 
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The Regard due to the Divine Fudyments confidered; in a Sermon, 
preached at the Lord’s Day Evening Lediure, at Hare-Court, Al- 
derfeate-fereet; Nov. 17th, 1793. By Fohn Humphrys. 8vo. 
1s, Parfons. 1794. 

A trite compofition, in which the author reprefents the anarchy 
of France as an example of divine vengeance on the people of that 


country for having forfaken Chriftianity. 


MATHEMATICAL, &c. 


The Arithmetical and Mathematical Repofitory ; being a new improv- 
ed Syftem of praéiical Arithmetic, in all its Branches, defigned for 
the Ufe of Schools, Academies, Counting-Houfes, and alfo for the 
Benefit of private Perfons who have not the Affiftance of a Teacher. 
By Foln Eadon. 4 Vols. Vol. I. 8vo. 6s. 6d. Robinfons. 1793. 


The reader cannot complain of want of variety in this volume. 
The fubjects generally treated of in elementary books of arithmetic, 
are all to be found here, and befides, a fhort account of logarithms, 
annuities, the purchafe of freehold eftates, the ftrength of timber, 
the fliding rule, fome geometrical problems, menfuration of fur- 
faces and folids, artificers work, and fpecific gravities. There is 
alfo a variety of problems taken from different parts of philofophy. 
The rules are laid down with plainnefs, and the number of exam- 
ples to each may make the work ufeful in {chools and academies, 
The common mode is followed of! giving a variety of rules, before 
the learner is brought to vulgar and decimal fractions: and hence 
it is not uncommon for boys to leave {chool without having arrived 
to thefe ufeful parts of arithmetic. . We cannot but think, that if 
arithmetic were taught from pure numbers alone, without reference 
to money, weights, meafures, &c. that is, that if the four fimple 
rules of addition, fubtraétion, multiplication, and divifion, were firft 
taught in pure numbers, without troubling the boy to copy every 
example in his book, then the rule of proportion, and then vulgar 
and decimal fraétions, the learner would have acquired fuch a 
facility in managing numbers, that the application of them to the 
other rules would be made with eafe. Indeed our author recom- 
mends to fuch as are to go through the whole of arithmetic, and 
proceed from thence to menfuration, algebra, &c. to learn fractions 
immediately after reduétion ; but the lefs time the boy has for f{chool, 
the more incumbent is it on his teacher to inftruét him in pure 
arithmetic, the application of which to varicus things. in common 
life, will be the lefs difficult, as he is better acquainted with numbers. 
We have feen with what facility numbers may be learned by prac- 
tice at a {chool, where the boys were daily exercifed in them, with- 
Out any paper or flate. As they ftood round in claffes, queftions 
were afked them, which they folved extempore, and thus a lad of 
fommon capacity may be made in a fhort time mafter of numbers. 
But 
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But in. general, too much time is employed in their copy-books, the 
rules are to be copied, the fums are to be copied, and the knowledge 
is, inflead of being in the learner’s head, too often confined to the 
copy book. 


Diredtions for making an univerfal Meridian Dial, capable of being 
Jet to any Latitude, which frall give the mean folar Time of Noon, 
by infreion, without any Calculation whatever By Francis 
Wollafton, F:R.S. gio. 1s. Wilkie. 1793. : 


Mr. Wollafton communicated this Memoir to the Royal Society, 
and not gaining admiffion for it in their Tranfactions, with the ut- 
moft deference to the judgment of his colleagues, he now conceives 
that his fervices may in this form be made acceptable to the public, 
The dial is formed by making a meridian line, the axis of a curve, 
on whofe abtcifiix, correfponding tothe daysof the year, ordinates 
are drawn, reprefenting the equation of time for each day. Thus, 
the image of the fun pafling over this curve, which is to be placed 
in a box adjufted for the latitude of the place, will fhew the exa& 
time of noon for that day. By means of fuch an inftrument it is 
conceived, that the clocks in country places, which now go fo 
egregiouily wrong, will, with the utmoft eafe, be rectified : for the. 
clock-fetter need not trouble himfelf about the equation of time, but 
fimply look at his inftrument, and get his clock right in a moment. 

We need not point out to aftronomers the difficulty of laying 
down, with accuracy, a curve of this nature, and confequently the 
expence of fuch an inftrument ; for there are other objeétions, which, 
perhaps, have already ftruck the generality of our readers. Suppof- 
ing the inftrument complete, and fet up in a country village: fora 
few days Hodge will gape with pleafure after the fun’s image, he 
will feize with rapture his watch at the appointed time, and till the 
wonder has ceafed, make a boaft of the punétuality of his clock; 
but foon Hodge finds he has fomething elfe to do, befides dancing 
attendance upon the fun for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour; he 
will leave the inftrument to itfelf, or,-perhaps, fhew it as a curio- 
fity to his neighbours at every feaft. Again, Mr. Wollafton is not 
acquainted with a fecret, which we will now, though it is death to 
the inftrument, communicate to him. In the greater part of the 
country parifhes, it is found expedient, that the clock fhould be 
often confiderably more before the fun than is juftifiable on the prine, 
ciples of aftronomy. We will not pretend to juftify our country- 
men for this violation of the laws of the planetary fyftem, but we 
apprehend Mr. Wollafton will find it very difficult to perfuade them, 
that it is not beneficial to agriculture. 
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